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CHAPTLR I 
INTRODUCTION^ 

Qrie of the najor concerns of American education in recent years is an area 
knovai as Black Studies- Investigation in this area indicates, generally, that the 
prin^y objective of such programs is to inform students of the historical and cul- 
tural role played by AflTO-Amgricans in the development^ of America- The intejit is 
that th^ inforaation presented will aid. in limii;ing stereotypes and reducing undesir- 
able prejudices and attitudes. To achieve this objective many demands by students and 
educators have been nade on the schools to institute Black Studies programs. However, 
the problems surrounding the formulation and irrplementation of an effective. Black 
Studies program to neet the needs of all students in a conplex and changing society ^ 
-/nave never been more profound. Tnus far, research studies offer little evidence 
concerning the effects of the Black Studies clirriculum upon college students. 

vihiia it is difficult to assess the worth of much that is proposed for iin- 
pro^4ng the school curriculum it is essential^ that curriculum specialists evaluate 
trends of program changes in order to understand their educational value. It is ^ 
only through these undei^standings that effective evaluative nethods may direct the 
ultimate inproven^nt of the school curriculum. 

» 

Backg?.x)und of the Problem 

'me problems involved in studies about minority cultures are not new. For 
clarification the writer finds it necessary to trace the major foundations leading 
to what is known tod3,y as "Black Studies". This information is vital to the study 
and necessary for^ the reader to understand that the systematic study of Afro- 
Anerican culture is not "new", but has only recently been introduced into the general 
curriculum on a system-wide basis. 

In 1915, Carter G. Woodson established the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and .History. This organization has provided the major inpetus for the 
■ study of Afro-Zuierican. history and culture. The interest Was further continued 
through the twenties during an. era known as the "Ne^ Renaissance". This era was 
characterized by a growing awareness and concern for the life style and cultural pui^ 
suits of Negro Amsricans. Consequently, son© of the inpetus from this period contin- 
ued during the 1930 's. However, it was not until the United Nations was established 
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in 19^5^ that bix;ad Rational and international interest was ejq^resged abottt'lninority 
cultures." T^us, it was' the primary focus of the^-lfriited Nationb to prorrote niutual and 
cultural understanding amongst all people. To support this aim the United J^ations 
developed a- branch called the /United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (U^ESCO), whose purpose was to collect materials .concerning probiem^of 
race; to give wide diffusion to the information collected; and to 'prepare an educa- 
tional ca^aign based on the gathered data. UNESCO also seeks to enhance human under^ 
standing throu^ multi-cultural materials by encouraging the writing of inpartiai 
history books (Gyorgy and Gibbs, 1962). . 

Despite the early ef^forts towai^d the understanding of other , cultures , few • 
school systems initiated programs involving the historical and cultural 'achievemsnts 
of, minorities. The New York schocjl system took the leadership in the late fifties ^ 
and incorporated multi-cultural materials in their curriculum. With this as a model 
and vath some influence from the Supreme Court decision (1954) other districts diver- 
sified their programs by incorporating ethnic materials. , However, it was not until 
the early sixties following student sit-ins, riots, demDnstrations, and 'other protests 
that schools throu^out the nation began to take seriously the thought of studies pri- 
narily devoted to Afto-Zimerican jiistory and culture. ,5hus, it appear th*at the rise 
of "Black Power" and student cries for "relevant curriculum" provided the final stage 
for v;hat is currently known as "Black Studies". Demands by university students for 
Black Studies programs further increased after the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. in April, I968. Since that time Black Studies have generally become an estab- " 
lished part of<.the school ciirriculum. 

ResectTCh suggests that the major objective for Black Studies is to provide 
students v/ith adequate information about the scope and depth of the Afro-American 
contribution to society. Robbins (1970) reports that a 

. . . 'historical blackout' concerning the Negro in the United 
States has prevented most Arnericans — whether^ — white or black — 
iVom knowing much, '^if anything at all, of the many and oftimes 
fundaxnental contributions made in America's development by 
'persons of color' ..... 

llius-, it is thought that exposure to the Black Studies curriculum will help in the 
reduction of "myths" and "stereotypes" of Negro Americans. According to Gporgeoff 
(1970) ". , . knowledge should be used as a tool in the transmission of our cultural 
heritage to weed out yndesirable pi-ejudices. and attitudes for the formation of a 
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better society fcr the future generation." The effects of knowledge about Black " 
Americans and its relation to Black Studies has been scarcely researched. It is a 
fertile ground if or inquiry. ' 

. Statement of the Problem ^ 

iyiany Americans are members of minority cultiires and do not participate in 
the general ^'white middle-class culture" v;hich is common to the schools • Negro 
Americaris and other minority groups have a life style that tends to separate them _ 
from the majority of Americans • Members^ from these cultures with differing life styles 
have various experiences, habits, and values which the schools have neglected (Hyman, 
1966). Consequently, during the early sixties JCew programs of .inquiry concerning Black 
Studies existed at predominantly white colle^g^s. In recent yearS Black Studies have 
been inplemented in these colleges and universities across the nation. Since th6 aim 
of Black Studies is to provide students with adequate Information about Afro-American 
history and culture, it seems to follow that evaluative measures, should be made to 
determine if such goals are being attained. However, the current status of Black 
Studies is 'not clear since few, if any, evaluative* studies 6ave been attempted to ^ 
assess their relative effectiveness, 

■ To date, few studies cQncemtng the Black Studies curriculum and its rela- . 

tionship to student familiarity with Afro-American history and culture have been made. 
Therefore, it is the purpose of this study to develop and utilize an assessnent ^ 
rr^sasure to provide a description of student knowledge of Afro-Anerican history and 
culture in relation to Black Studies. ' The problem of this study is to determine the 
effect Black Studies has upon student knowledge of Afro-Americans and their contribu- 
tions to the American cultural and social system. 

Limitations of the Study 

There are several uncontrolled variables which place. limitations upon this 
study. One is the dependent variable, an instrOment designed by the researcher to 
determine student familiarity *ath Afro-American history and culture. The instrument 
entitled The Afro-American Knowledge Inventory includes both verbal and-visual pro- 
cedures and will hereafter be referred to as AAKI. When reference is made to the ver- 
bal portion the designation AAKI (Part I) will be used. The visual portion^ is desig- 
nated as AAKI (Part II). The developnent and validation of this Instrument is 
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ccr^'^l':i':I-r^. Iher&:\re, the rellrilliiy •.•aliiity of the neasure is vflrm'lly 
ta^eji u.-:r- the rest 2crr.^z. ItJ ccr.ter.t -r^ll.iity is arg:ue3 on the basis th'^t tn^ 
ir^trj:irr.: n^'^-^^ /:hat It r^ee.<c lun-crti tc reasure because there a iT.tfrr/ii 
a: A 'tizli'iy^L h-^L^ fcr the ^ei^:rticr. the aeti^al content. It is hcred that futut^r 
u^'^'-^ -t" "he rjra^ure help detenrdr.e it^ effect cn other ccjrula&ions, triu^. re.v:-r^ 
atl^;- r.ev: lat^i fcr j-orrc^es of ecni^aid^cn. Chapter IH is devoted. In part, tt a 
crT3Ji:.tri 'ier:-ri5.tlcn of the in^truir^nt. 

Ir. aiiltlcn, this study faces the prcblen of the so-calied "Hah1:h:rT.e 
Ef:r:it'\ rnis invcives the tendency cf subjects to react abnormally to testing con- 
dition^ - 7:.^j hacards of the Kayrthome Effect are e\adent in^this study since nater- 
i:*ls ar^^t ^.i^r^.^soevLoaris are "nev:" to inany students and nay cause increased reacticris. 
It v;a^ irrC'csrcle to collect the data without the use of the test instrjirentj there^ 
f this t-ariable lacks ccntr;.!. Tne extent of its effect on the resuj-ts is unkntv^n. 

A third limitation of the study is the use of the post-test only design* It 
Tiiiy ce arrued ^hat the use of this desigi iirats generalisations from the results. 
Alth:::;.^: the cre-test is desirable there are conditions under wtiich this ivay prove 
ir:?:.s3lcl^ -juch as the introduction to "new" subject natter (Hillway, I969). Tne 
vr-lter airjies ^.hat the pre-test has no useful research function and rray, in fact, in- 
tr-.du^r a s^rcn.- potential so^jrce of bias. Since inan-y subjects select Black Studies 
ty ch:l:i-?, Lz is likely to have unstable effects on the post-test results. The post- 
test i-jl-T- seer^ especially appropriate v;hen utilizing unique instruirents in wnich 
part ::f the phenomena nieaoured is the response to the new material (Fox, 1969) 

Another linitaticn involves the population to v^ich the AAXI v;as admin^.stered 
ani frcr. >;hleh the data v;a3 g^tthered. Tee sairple v;as limited to ninety-two under- 
C:^duate students enrolled at V/estem Illinois University, Macoirb, Illinois. A delib- 
erate i:-?lecti:n ;-:as irade in the case of Black Studies classesj therefore, the sanple 
is j.lrJ.ted. It ray be argued that this fs a sanpling bias and limits randomization. 
To condensate for this error a deliberate saupling was also made in the case of 
Traditional Curricul^jn classes. All subjects were selected from classes serving to 
fulfill the ^J.stcrical and social foundations requirements of the basic curriculum- 
Ea^h student Iz required to take co^orses in this area at some time during his ier^ 
craiviate -ar-^^^r- In effect, it is;felt that ranciomization is achieved throwti student 
eel f-r 9ndtruzin;:. 
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s-JfC^^iz were i--ia?ed In two gK'i^ps, the Slack Studies Grovp and tne 
Trail" ;-ja>ri.:-JLli«r. Iroisp. Tjv'C' classes were randcmly selected frs^ both Bl;:Cf' 
2T^2l.~£ 'si.i ^diticnal course cfferirs? frc-s the available pcf-iiiaticn- A selection 

:'lf:y c":ui'Sr.ts was nade £rc:a the Black Studies classes and forty-two students 
:-;ere celeotei fron the Traditional Ciariculunj classes. All stiidents had the cpti'sn 
^.:> s-i-le::": the classes desig::ated for this study; therefore, the saiiple is assunied 
t J t-s rsr.d:;ri.zed and representative of its corresfxsiding population. 

Sex. race, and a^ are ether variables to be considered. Ihe interveriirj; 
•.^l^les -f sex and race were accounted for, in part, by repo37tir»g the data in 
se:.arri^e categcries. Tne age factor tends to be relatively conparable accordir.s to 
rfc':L'. c.n;.a:-l3C--iS. Ihe nean ages for each of the two groiips are 19-25 years for the 
tlrjf,: ctuiles Grcup and 19 A9 years for the Traditional Curriculum Group. Itje mean 
ar-: for th;; total sampling is 19-37 years. 

Px.other variable of ccnsider^le iuportarjce to this study is the general 
aca>:-.-ril! sfaiiity of the subjects in both groups- Tliis factor tends to be relatively 
• c^.-rr.srable according to nean conparlsons of scores fix>m the Aiaerlcan C ollege atesting 
irQrrs^i 5?3.rln&tion (ACT)- A conposite score on the ACT test Includes Qiglish, 
ra-herat-ics, social science, and natural science- The mean conposite score for all 
sufcje?t3 used in this study, as measured by the ACT test was found to be 21.28, with 
a -esn z-l' £1-26 for those subjects in the Black Studies Curriculum Group, and a mean 
of 21.2? for those subjects in the Traditional Curriculum Group. f-Jean scores from 
*:h^j zz^i^l science portion of the ACT test were also conpared. The mean score for 
all subjects, as measured by the ACT test, was found to be 21.12 with a mean of 21.11 
for zhoze subjects in the Traditional Curriculum Group, and a mean of 21.13 for those 
STobJtiCts in the Black Studies Curriculum Group. 

Tne subjects' information environment is also an inportant variable. To 
ccnr.ens'^':e for this variable to some degree, the information and materials selected 
for L'-ijl'xslon in the test instruneni; were derived from a variety of sources access- 
ible to varied populations. 

In an attenpt to minimize test administrator bias the measures used in the 
study v;ere administered to both groups at the same time. The sii)jects were randomly 
seated In a large lecture hall. It was administered by two male researchers, one 
tiac/C BT-A one white. Both were involved in administering all measures used in the 
study, .mjects were allowed twenty-five minutes to conplete AAKI (Part I). AAKI 
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(r^irt II) 'A^d:^ tlTKrti ikltri w:fnty-ceccni£ rVLicwea frr ail sii:jects to identify; «e^eh 
sli'3e rrejented. Ibe entire CiT^edure tc>:>: cne hcur and thirty niinutes tu ecrrl^-:^. 

^i>Tiii'I:?snee of the Stiidy 

Ihe a^^ailafcle literature cn Black Studies provides ada^uate si^part cf the 
need fcr increased research in this area. Tne paucity of specific research atcut 
sfuient f5:rlliarity -vcith Afrc-Acierican hictci^y and culture is f\arther evidence of 
supp::rr for this irr.^sti^rion. Althcugji Black Stimes now seems an established 
part If the general educaticxi sy^te^n no data has been generated that determn-es the 
decree of how fsrdliar college students are with Afix>-ifeBricans and their achieve- 

Tr.e purpose of this study is threefold: to develop an instrunent to jiBa- 
sure student kTiCv^ledss of Afro-Aiericans and their coitributims; to use the measure 
to ascertain v;hat effect Black Studies has i^x^ student knowledge of Afro-Anericans; 
and to provide a description 6f student attitudes toward Black Studies. Therefore, 
the results should contribute sigiific;antly to those aspects of education concerned 
directly v;ith the pronation of mitval understanding and respect for all facets of 
society. 

Further, as a curriculum evaluation study the hope is that the investii^- 
ticn v;ill direc" researchers, curriculum specialists, teachers, and administrators 
tcv;ard njore effective ways of inplenienting and revising Black Studies programs. If 
the results of this study will generate a valid, reliable Instrument, it is believed 
that the educational inplications :vill go beyond effective inplementation of Black 
Studies. It nagit provide, hopefully, a model for evaluational procedures of the 
Black Studies curriculum. The study also has the potential to clarifV the current 
status of student fandliarity with Afro-American culture. Ohus, it may establish a 
"frame of reference" for future prograins. 

^ / Definition of Teiros 

Tne unclear nature and ccxitroversy over such terms as Afro-Anerican. Ifegro 
Angrlcan , and Black American n eeds clarification for this study. Collectively the 
tenfiS refer to merrJbers of one of the oldest and largest minority groL?)s in America 
with its population representing i lineags fioir. African ancestry. All menbers be- 
long to one nain ethnolo^cal groiK> of the hunan race, known as Negro. The terms 
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rl3i:^/- E'-rteri^r:^ - Tr.e tc^al of hi3t:ri:'c:j and culti;!^ events in the live^ ci'' 




rjLz . ^"^Hjrs rr:.:rac - A irc^^ cf 3tudy jcr-sistirg of cciarses directly related 
zt.^ lls-zrl^^^, j^liti^al, sozi-^d hni cultural role played by Afro-Anieri<^^ in 
ievelc^^reri*:; of /cnerica. 
C::uiles Cur!*lculiri - Tr^ ecr^crerate learrdng e^q^eriences that take place 
^^h^ -::>; rlabk studies Frogra-:.. In general, the Black Studies curriculum ccn- 
^Ij" oi' z^zh c:urses as Black Literature, Black I-lusic, and Black Art with ether 
•r'-::-:-l*^."'ej IvJlnr incl'^Jided. 

':u:":ur-e - A Way li^dng fcuilt up ty a grc'ux? cf hunian beings and ti^a:isi!iitted'^frcci 
.:vj- ^''^:.^:''-r.lcn another. 

ru:Tl:sul^j^:- - The ::^arrieuluin of a school 2?efei^ centrally to >*aat is tau^t- In a 
z^Txe 1^ 13 the learning experiences that take place under the direction of 

ZrS'.r::r.lzr^^l En"jirannBnt - Tne degree of accessibility a person has to various stinH 
ul. cjich r.evjsparers, irovles, and the e>q>exlential world. 
Llfv- - A carticular raode of living by a given people. 

- A ^em applied to the inany differing elenents in society. 
:-Zr.orit.: - A ercup differing especially in race, religion or ethnic background from 
":b:f -r^,;:.r^i7y of the ccpulaticn. 

"V.-a:- :^r>al Cx^rleul-uir. - A regular course of study in a schcK>l that offers little, if 
a^v, lr,forra^icri cervairang to Afro-Aiierlcan history and culture. 
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•« fSMBi OP LTlBIKnfiE 

Midi of the literature Indicates that Black Studies piufti— are to provide 
studosts Kith zsaterlals about the various contributions of Ktto-HmericanB. HoMSvsr, 
there is little ev^ienoe tna researdi stutiles that report the efftet of such progmK 
AlthcKCp tat evaluative stuilles have been nde there Is nch mitten on the gamral 
tapis of mack Studies as a specific pnoblen ojrrlcului mm. From the awdl^le 
literature. Black Studies is reviewed in its relation to the various elewnts of 
etrncuka: rationale, objectives. Materials, content, ■ethods of i^pleaentation, 
and evaluation. InfonBrtion concerning student attitude toMand Blade Studies aid 
available research Instrments related to the aeasure used In this studf are also dis- 
cussed. Sooe of the research selected has indirect bearli^ on the present studbr, bufc- 
Is Included as it presents a aeanii^fta context to tdilch findlx«i tvom this study ny 

Batlonale as Related to Black Studies 

Hie i ir p l g ffl pn tation of ar^ sdxx)! currlcultai is 0snerally based ipon sok 
established raticnale. Uhlle Black Studies has been prompted by student denands, it 
is strongly sMpported nonsf interested educators. A survey of the literature mj^ 
Bests that the rationale for Black Studies tends to focus upon one central idea* 
Durhain (197<1^) states thl? idea explicitly: 

In order for American history to be accisnate, it wst present an 
inclusi3« record of the deeds and axAdewmexAB of all peoples, 
in the past, there hats been an infortwate and ill-advised ten- 
dency to exclude substantial portions of the Mstoiy of the M^ro 
in America txxm the record of national experience. This oadssion 
is not only ii\}ustiflahle fbpm the stand|x>iiit of historical 
scholarship, but it has allowed generations of Americans to grow 
MP irlth a distorted view of our nation's development and the part 
Negroes have played in it. - ^ 

IXirtiam has much suppott from other writers in the field: Uri|^ (1970); Hurt (1968); 
.Lee (1971); Proctor (1971); and others. 

Bethune (1969) naintaixis that a clear rationale for Blade Studies oust be 
provided for two najor reasons: to enli^iten the najorlty of itaerlcans, blade and 
idiite; and to insist that educatior»il Institutions be held mponelble for t;ranBinit- 
ting the cooplete history and culture of this pluralistic society. He farther states 
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that '*-be Afft>-«»riwari experl«K!e rseeds no tsove Justlflc^icn Tor studs the 
slsplest ans: It is a stadfe' of aan." 

Sowell (1969) and fe^ce-IaPorte (1970) reprart that the stiadty of Aft\>- 
itaericasi history axi culture cai sake an ls|x>rtant contribution to the uiderstSBiding 
of i»«^-ity. Bryce-LaPorte further supports Black Studies on the basis that eutual 
respect for AlW-Anericaffjs rust ccce thrcHigh increased Icioifled^ of their contriba- 
ticn tc rtjaerican culture. HoMevsr, Devlin (1970) reaarlcs that the rewriting of 
Aaerican history to give the Hegro his ri^Ail place is overdue, but . . «e have 
to istch ixit that «e don't gat into a sort of ethnic race to see i*o has done the 
acsst for &aerlca." 

Thus, it appws that the najor rationale tar Black Studies is the Inclu- 
sion of the Afw>-toerican experience as a valid and Inteonl part of the hist<ay of 
the IMted States in order to correct the historic onissians and to diidnish stcreo- 
•t3fpes. 

Cbiecti^ as aslated to Black Studies 

The objectives of any progiMn of edbicational significance are of central 
Isiportatte especially when an attei^t is sade to measure its effect won students. 
•UaB, ths gKtls of Black Studies are particularly inportatt to ttjis stuly as its 
presaise is based jpcxi the scarcity of research dealing with the results of student 
expc^ure to the Black Studies Curriculuns. 

!^an (1970) and Blassln^me (1970) both observed that nost Black Studies 
prograras need a clarification of their objectives. Blassln^ne ftnther reports that 
the firatf problem encountered i*ien surveying Black Studies programs around the coun- 
try is the controversey aid confusion over objectives. While interviewing college 
officials he fomd tiiat nany progracs were establi^ied with little thou^it given to 
long range gpals and most had conceded to student protests to inplfiiaene such pro- 

ConsequMitly, specific objectives are as diverse as there are programs. A 
directory ccsrpiled by Evans (1969) reporting on Black Studies in the State of 

* Illinois cl&arly illustrates this di'/ersity. As polar exanples, the objectives of 
the Black Studies program at Wtetem Illinois University, Macodb, Illinois, are suni- 

. rarlsed as foilows: 

1. To deraolish the fallacies, nyths and distortions pertaining to the 
' history, ,culture and life styles of Black Americans. 
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^. r^:o;iJ.^e >rJ iiiixdnate the contributions of Black pec^rde tv 
:cr.i jivllic'at::^ ^^nd .-xct ^ct^-ially to the .Aiierican herita^. 

i. Tc :::vestir:Etiori, e^qrlcre sna define the Black Experience. 

Tc trc^Cae ar. cr^jirdzei b-r^iy of ;x:?wledse for syst^tic stut- 

HoiiJever, by :-cr|:arlscrA the Black Studies Precrar. at !fcrtheasteni Illirwis Stste 
Collet ^ Chicago, IiliriC.is, offers iri its cbjectives a departure £vcm the funeral 
acaderic frsnework set x?' at festerri IlliriOis I&iiversity and focuses t5:cn the 
protlers cf th^s iiTier-city. Ihe cbjectr.^s of the progaram at Northeastern 
Illinois State Collegs are as follows: 

1. To fit its resources to the total coraainity problem. 

2. To liberate its corirxsiity in mind and then In concrete e^q^eriences. 

3. To touch teise with all disadvantaged groins In the city. 

To serve as an Inraluable resource and natural base as a nulti- 
ethnic university conjlex. 

It is apparent frc^. the two exanples iiJKitic^d that the objectives for iiKiividual 
Black Studies prcgrars widely vary frcni prograr^ to program and are adapted to 
local needs. 

Despite the variations in objectives a thorou^ investig^ticm of the 
literature indicates that there seem to be three consistent reasons for creating 
Black Studies prcgra-ns. They are: (1) to offer Negro and white students a irove 
balanced picture of Afro-Airarican history and culture (Georgeoff, 1967), (Ftobbins, 
1970), and (Harris, 1971)- This aim atteirpts to aid in removing crude stereotypes 
about Black Americans in a democratic society, (2) to Inprove Interracial rela- 
tions {TuiTier, 1970), (Walton, 1969). With the prevision of adequate materials 
aid informaticBi about Black Americans it is believed that intergroup tensions 
among students v;ill be reduced, (3) to iirpreve the ego-identity and self-concept 
of black students (Shulnon, 1969), (Hare, 1969), and (Penton, 1970). Ohus, it is 
thou^t that appropriate models and identification with the contributicais nade by 
Itegro Am&ricans will aid in the self-esteem of black students. 

LLTited research findings in regard to these objectives are available. 
A steady by Oeorgeoff (1967) indicates that ordinarily study about the tfegro does 
not have a detrimental effect up^^i pupil relatic»iships In a classroom. The in- 
vestigation found that the effect;: tended to irrprove intra-classroom, interracial 
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I^la^i::r^hip5. Iz alsc CvT.c^ljied frcr: the ^tuJly tha:: the natune of the cur- 
rl^ul-iT. v'jT- act-jstlly telp to raise the self-u^cneect of both Ifegro and rfiite 
jhllii^r^ tc atcut tii^e 2ane extent. Av-coi^;r tw' Chouran U9^d), the Inci^jsion cf 
:z:L-.i^jZizA2 textcocks in, the Detroit, Mchi£3n schcDl system tended to raise 
thr ;5eif-a:;r^c:et:t of low 5ocio-ecc»norlc black children consistently hl^er than 
* .-it their :vhite classmates. However, Txjre Inquiry is needed to better clar- 
ify; rrr^ r:*fectivenes3 of Black Studies in rslaticxi to its projected goals. 

Althcu^^ three raj or otjectit^s for Black Studies are cited in the re- 
th^i^ ^eers to Le a conceriSus of opinio aniong educators that the single 
rcjt Irr.ji^^nt :>bjecti%^ is to provide stuSents Kith an adequate portrayal of the 
rcle trie Ifegro in Ainerican history send culture (Ciian, 1970). 

Curri:;'^^^^ yaterials as ReJ^ted to Black Studies 

Tne iirplenentation of Black Studies in colleges and universities has in- 
-ri^^^^ri the need for resource naterials. In fact, Detroit piAlic schools had to 
i-r-veloc it3 ov-n sipolenentary text in orcier to teach a tnit in AfrcKArnerican his- 
-:or%' 1:. 19^3. Similarly, !few York, Washington, D. C. , and Coluiibus, (Mo, had 
the aa-t-e probler.. A textbook evaluation study by the Michigan State Educatic^ 
I'ei.artrent shr^s that the vast najority of school history texts igiore the caitri- 
Laticns of Black Ainericarxs and are historically iriaccurate (McEachem, 1968). As 
a res-alt of 5uch findings increased pressure has been placed on the pii)lishing 
irii^o^trs' t produce new ethnic texts and adequate supplenentary sources CTime^ 
^nrii, 1970). 

yjany publishers have responded with a nass of new iraterials. Books are 
not th-' only helpful sources. Seme are audio-visual materials. For example ^ a 
three reel l6 rtm fiLn series entitled "History of the Negro in America" (McGraw- 
Hill) covers a 3C0 year span of American History. Filmstrips, records, and calen- 
dars have also proven to be excellent materials (Hurt, 1969)- Video-tapes, multi- 
nedia i-its, slides, charts, docunientaries, and other- materials are now an estab- 
lished part of curriculum sources for Black Studies. Banfield (1969) comnents 
triat "... n^y publishers are now preparing attractive volumes of fiction, liters 
atore, poetry, and folktales. . . ," but, ". . . many are still skirting the issues 
pc:se:i by slavery, the civil war, and the Reconstruction Period. Some textbooks 
fail ,to rive m honest account of the Afro-Arrerican when he came to this country." 
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However, mUender (1967) naLntains that the materials are sufficient enou^ to 
lawide Black Studies witti sources for their proff^aas. 

Schools that want to avoid starting new progrEDos always rely on the old 
exoise that there are no naterlals available, cooments Blackburn (1970). He 
states that with the advent of Black Studies this excuse has never been less de- 
fensitle than it is today. Blau:kbum naintains that five years agp it iras nuch 
different, but today there are a wide variety of materials to pick from. This, it 
appears that pres«itly naterlals of ethnic content are r^diiy available and ade- 
quate for stidents enrolled In Black Studies pro^-ans. 

Accordingly, the Education U.S.A. Special Report shows tlat mast school 
officials feel that the developnent of classroon naterlals by school districts is 
no long^ necessaz7. In fsu:t, most say that it would be a waste of tijia now be- 
cause coanercial naterlals and textbooks have inproved greatly In recent years and 
schools can draw from the Ininense amount of naterlals already developed. 

CuiriculuB Content as Belated to Black Studies 

Many educators feel that to conpensate for years of neglect, especially ' 
at the college level. Black Studies should consist of separate courses ( Black 
Studies In Schools . 1970). Therefore, most Black Studies prograna on college can- 
puses are conposed of singular courses related to some a;^>ect of Af^American 
culture such as history, nusic, art of other endeavors (Edwards, 1970). The survey 
by Evans (I969) offere an indicaticai of the rar^ of courses available to Black 
Studies prograns In the state of Illinois. Fbr a sanple Usting of Black Studies 
courses see Appendix F. 

A conparative view of three Black Studies curricula (Federal City College; 
State [WLversity of New York at Albany; and San Jose State College) by Edwards 
(1970) shows how the three prograns differ In their conceptual ftameworics. These 
programs rang? ftrom the relatively ccmplex offering at Federal City College in 
Washington, D. C, to the ccmparatively sinple and strai^itforward course at San 
Jose State College in California. Ifrxler proper direction and control, any of the 
prograns can be revised to meet individual canpus situations. 

Other facets of the ccwitent of Black Studies Included within its curricu- 
lar framewojic are: sendnars; art festivals; workshops; guest lecturers; and other 
experiences (ffew York Times, Eteceidber, 1970). According to Crtjse (1969) tradition- 
ally the content of the school curriculum has been the cultural particularism of 
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the white rddaie-class. Therefore, the content of Black Studies is bl^ partlcul- 
arisni. This particularism includes the historicai, social, cultural, and the 

ecorK3!lc pli^t of the Aoerican Hegco. 

Progr^ Icplengntation as Related to Black Studies 

TWO distinct laethods of iaplenenting Black Studies are Identifiable In 
the literature. Both Cruse (1969) and Blassingpme (1970) describe the two methods 
as being the "radical" or "separatist" method advocating an all-hlack ideology 
with separate courses, all-black students and all-black Instructors, and the otl»r 
cethod as being a "slew and reformist" type which atta!i>ts to integrate the pres- 
erve of Afpo-Anerlcans as an Incoiporate part of the ^rican eiqperlence. There 
seess to be strong argiments fbr both sides. However, Lee (1970) reports that 
ratwt black students have a prevailir^ la^ference toward an^excltKlcnaxy progran, 
whUe Wilklns (1969) states that the separatists are only a hi«^ vocal minority. 
Rrederick (1969) and Blackburn (1970) envision the separatist method as palnfUl but 
necessary for change. In si|)port of the integrationist or gradual eqpproach, Cvban 
(196?) and Hurt (1968) both conclude that an integrated approach is best. A 1969 
report by Cruse naintalns that before there is either rapid or slow Changs the 
quality, the thrust, and the approach of any Black Studies program must be deter- 
mined first- No evaluative studies are available that Indicate which approach is 
acre effective. 

Government agencies have warned colleges of violating the Civil fUgits 
Act of 196^1 in encouraging separateness by Isolating the Black Studies prograp. 
Antioch College desegregated its Black Studies Institute after the goverrunent 
ti)reatened to cut off finds to the college ( New York Times. Decenfcer, 1970). 
Thus, it appears that the problems encointered when inplementing Black Studies 
are multiple. The avail^illty of research in this area of Black Studies remains 
crucial. 

Curricul an Evaluation as Related to Black Studies 

Evaluation is a process which includes the gathering of evidence on the 
attaLnnent of objectives and forming a Judgement on the basis of the evidence. It 
Involves the clarification of objectives and the development of adequate measures 
for obtaining data from students. The use of the information obtained is essen- 
tial In guiding changes in curriculum or teaching strategies. Indwlatiori to Black 
Studies, Kvaraceus early in 1965 had suggested that the programs be inp] 
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i!!i!iecliatel^% with researchers developing evaluati>^ tools to provide Insists and 
point out new directions. 

.tecording to the available literature the evaluation prooess in Black 
^udies progracs is scarce. In general, educators appear to be reluct^oit toward 
assessing Elack Studies progracs. Black Studies in Schools ( 1970) reports that few 
sdbocls have developed formal guideline or evaluation procedures. Ihe surv^ sij^- 
gests that isost pn^rans are *'too new" to be tenaed a success or failure. 
Biassingaae (1970) suRXjrts this view by conmenting ttet . . this is still seed 
tirae** for Black Studies ani evaluation is premature at this point. Brom (1970) 
' maintains that the real, efffect of Black Studies can only be measured by student per-* 
fonianc^^ but reports that it is too soon to apply that test. Oh the other hand, 
Harding (1970) predicts that most of the programs will fkil fbr no other reason than 
the lack of coomLtment. 

Actual eqpirical studies dealing with the effects of Black Studies cur- 
rlcular materials \jf>on students are limited. ZiUer (1968) and Sdieiner (1967) 
reported slrrtlar findings of no si^iificant differences in r^uxi to the self-esteem 
of ^egtp (ind i^ilte students after ejqposure to materials about Black Americans. A 
parallel study by Shulraan (1968) differed by blowing the self-concept of Negro 
youngsters from the lower socio-economic level to be consistently hi#ier Wian their 
white classmates. The results of a cbctoral study by Roth (1969) testing for the 
effects of Black Studies on white and Negro fifth grade students indicated that 
Black Studies programs primarily aimed at presenting materials for knowledge pur^ 
poses are effective for white and black students in integrated schools and black 
students in segregated schools. None of the studies sought to detemdne the scope 
of student knowledge In this field. 

A study by Georgeoff (1967) entitled Race as a Piactor in l&iowledfle About 
Negro Histoiy and Culture sou^it to ascertain the extent to trtiich the Negro child's 
information about his race differs frcnn that of a iiMte child's knowledge about 
Negro Americans. He hypothesized that a difference exists and that it favors the 
Negro child. A total of 778 children were involved in the study. None had parti- 
cipated in fonral studies related to black history and culture, but some children 
had been exrosed to the topic incident ly. A test was constructed to determine the 
pupils' knowledge of American Negro culture. 

The results of the investi^tion foiaid no difference between white and 
black students on the rnultiple-cholce section of the test, but a-^fference was 
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found in the identification section. This section included a list of proElnent 
figures trora both races which the children were to identify by race. These flnd- 
irigs indicate that Jfegro pi?>ils were better able to identify the race of prominent 
ikaericans than vihite pupils. 

In coranwiting about the results, Georgeoff states that if white students 
are not learning this infornation infonnally then researdiers must investigate this 
area. Rirtherncre, if the education of »^te and Negro children is to proceed from 
"latere they are", then the students' backerouid of previous experiences, factual 
knowledge, and uiderstanding are to be taken into account **ien the school curriculun 
is planned. 

Ik^ of the studies reviewed actually sou^t to deteradne the extent that 
Black Stiaiies programs enligjiten students ^bout Afro-Americans and their culture. 
It appears that studies focusing directly on the present problem are lacking. 

Stuitent Attitudes Related to Black Studies 

A prolific amount of literature tes been published concerning student 
attitudes toward raeirbers of different races. However, it is not the Intent of this 
study to pursue this natter, but seeks specifically to determine what student 
attitudes are toward Black Studies. In a report by Atkin (1966), it is suggested 
that curriouluia innovations engsnder positive and negative outcomes with respect 
tc attitudes. Thus, it seems inportant to identify student attitudes toward. Black 

j SoiTB related studies have been corKiucted. A 1938 study by Remner indica- 
te<ythat the use of social stimulus naterlals could produce sigiif leant changes in 
th^ attitudes of youth toward various social issues. The study enphasized that 
attitudes frequently wavered yet becoms stabilized somewhere between the origihal 
attitude and the extreme shift. Earber (1970) coirments that most students seem 
satisfied. If not elated with the courses in Black Studies. However, some vMte 
students feel they have be«i made uncomfortable in Black Studies classes and some 
black students feel the programs are too seldom an instrument of "blaole liberation". 

The need to identify undesirable and desirable attitudes in a curriculum 
is crucial. For exanple, if students enrolled in the Black Studies programs are 
rrcre knowledgeable about Black Americans than other students, then what is the re- 
lationship between this kniwledgs and attitudes toward Black Studies? It is reason- 
able to assume that students enrolled in Black Studies have developed a positive 
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attitude toirard the sidbject. Hoiievery It cannot be assumed that students not en* 
rolled In Black Studies classes have unfavorable attitudes and will perform poorly 
on the evaluative measures. 

Ihstniggits Developed in Relation to Blade Studies 

Althou^ few specific evaluative Instruments have been developed concern- 
ing the Black Studies curriculun^ there are some gpneral measures available. 
Poulos (1969} devised an instrument to determine parental attitudes toward pictures 
of Afro-American personalities and events^. . Utilizing projective devices » each 
picture Is flashed i^xxi the screen in secpjence. Re^xDndents are asked to designate 
each picture as "favorable" or ••unf5avorable?. Georgsoff (1967) developed the Gary 
Achleveianit Ttest on American' Megro History and Culture to^VSetemdne the effect of 
curriculiia upon grade school children in inte0?ated classroons. One section of the 
instrument is multiple-choice with five possible alternatives. Another section 
Includes a list of fianbus Americans (black and white) lAiich respondents are asked 
to identify by race. 

Adrian Dove {19!69)^ arguing that U.S. enployment and I.Q. tests reflect 
the culture of ^idiite middles-class America^ constructed the Dove Oxntertelance 
General Ihtelligence Test popularly known as the Soul Pblks Chitlln Test, Mhich is 
cast with a ^tto rather phan a middle-class bias. Dove states that scores are 
not as lii{)ortant as the awareness generated from the idea of "cultural deprivation**. 
The entire test consists only of ten raultJple-choice questions. 

Despite the similarities that exist oetween the instilments cited in the 
li^view and the measure (AAKI) used in this stucly there are several basic differ- 
«ices. Fbr exanple, the measure by Poulos also mokes use of slides of AftTo- 
American personalities but assumes that the personalities are "familiar" to the 
sampling population. The instrument used in this investigation does not make this 
assunption, but ^tteirpts to detemdne Just how "familiar" these persons are to the 
sanple under study. The measure by Dovq is^ slMlar in kind and determines » to 
some degree, how aware persons are of Black America. However, it is too liraltad 
in scope and range to provide an adequate picture of a subject's knowledge of 
Aftx>-American history and culture. 

The instmnent developed by Oeorgeof f is most conparable to the^ measure * 
used in this study. Both instj^nr'^mts .are designed to test for knowledge of Afro- 
American history and culture. They both consist of multiple-idioice questions with 
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five alternative answers. Georgsoff's test includes 50 sucii qMestlons, jtereas 
AAKI {Past I) has 100 questions. Althou^ the content is slallar, one of the aajor 
differences is the target poptOation. Ibe test by GeorjjNff is geared toward grade, 
school pwpils and AAKI is projected toward hi^ school and college ffc^ps. Another 
aspect of difference is the second part of both tests. The Gary- Achievecent Test 
on ABgricai Ifegro History and Cullwire fey Oeorgsoff lists faaoua Aaeripans (black 
and wliite) for the siijects to cteterndne their ethnic classification, idiereas AAKI 
(Part II) inclli(tes 100 slides of various black personalities for subjects to 
identiXV. . - 

The review of the measures mentioned above indicates that none are con- 
cenied with both verbal and visual infornation as it relat* to knowledge of Afro- 
Amricm history aaid culture. Only one m^ure, the InBtjrument deslgied 
Gfcirgeoff , seened concerned with how knowledssable students are in this area, 
mjis, it is hc^ that the neasure developed for this study, utiUzlng both verfeal 
and visual stimuli, will provide some scope to the instruments currently available. 

arnmry of Related Literature 

Ctt the basis of thfe literature, it seems that Black Studies is an inpor- 
tant factor in the college and miversity curriculum. While there Is considerable 
g^reement ancng educators concerning the rationale and general objective of Black 
Studies, areas 5uch as methods of inplenentktlon renain controversial. The con- 
cern with theoretical foundations far exceed any knowledge ^Ined- from enplrical 
studies. 

The literature revealed the diversity program structures, along with 
course content and the availability of suitable materials for use in the programs. 
With the exception of one instrument, the Gary Achieve ment Ttest on Anerlcan Negro 
History and Culture, none were specifically suitable, to yield adequate d^ to 
determine student knowled^ of Afro-American history and culture. Thus, the • , 
development of Ihe Afrx)-Amerlcan Khowl^dge Inventory for tp^ study seems neces- 
sary. InfomBtlon related to student attitudes was both limited and inconclusive. 
None of the findings indicated the relatioiship between the aoncKri^-of factual 
knowled^ a student possesses about black culture and his attltu^ toward Black 
Studies, 

The studies reviewed tend to suggsst that the rationale for Black Studies 
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Is based upon the denial of AfVo-Aaerican ^hievecent. Therefore, the oajar objec- 
tive is to provide stuteits with this inforcation. The studies levieMed revved 
no Infona^tion that deteralnes hc3w ci^h "correctii^ of this denial (if any) has 
been done by intxxxktclng Bla<^ Studies Into the curriculucL Consequently, it scene 
cbviXMss that further research In this area Is Justifiable. 

The reluctmx^ of ecbicatore to^^valuate the effects of Black Studies is 
particularly evident. Uhile most educate^ believed it **too soon" to evaluate, 
the question of evaluation maalns unansweted. The investigator believes that the 
unclear and controversial nature of Black Studies necessitates and should, there- 
fore, f)au;illtate eval'jaticn. 
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OlAPTER III 



DESIGN OF TSS. STUDt 
Population and Saeple 

Ihe pofMilation In this investigation consists of 36 «le and 56 femle 
stiadents troa the mdergraduate students enrolled at Vestem minols Uhiversity, 
Ibcoet), Illinois, during the Flail (>arter, 1971. ^ s*t>4ects were selected ttom 
those classes desi©»d to fulfill the Historical and Social Fbindations of the 
stvsdents* basic currlculun. Since all students are required to select courses In 
this ar«i soBB tine during their underoioduate career, the saii|>Ie is asstaed to 
be r^vkxclzed aid representative of the corresponding population. In all, ninety- 
tvo subjects Mere used and are categprlzed by ethnic group, sex, and currlculuB 
type. The sub-gro>jp categpries are presented In Table 1. 



TABLE 1 
VOFOMUM EESCRimOII 



T^ode 


Mo- of 

subjects 


Sex 


Ethnic 
group 


CurriculuB Type 


01 


13 


Male 


Black 


Black Studies 


G2 


21 


Fesale 


Black 


Black Studies 


03 


7 


Male 


White 


Blade Studies 


Qii 


9 


Fenale 


Uhite 


Black Studies 


05 


16. 


Male 


White 


Traditional 


06 


26 


Female 


White 


Traditional 



^ There are forty-two subjects in the TraditlonBa Currlculun Group and 
fifty siijjects In the Black Studies Curriculiin Group. The nean age for each of 
"the two groups is 19. '•9 years for the Traditional Currlculijn Qron) and 19.25 
years for the Black Studies Curricultm Group, resulting In a mean ags of 19.37 
years for the total sanple. Vbsn grouped by sex, there are 56 feraales and 36 
mies. A division by etluiic group establishes that the sanple contains 58 white 
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sit>Ject8 and 5^ black subjects. Sex acc<»xlinK to etinlc group Indicates 21 blade 
fassales^ 35 lAilte fHnales, 13 black saales^ and 23 «Mte Hdas. 

%e general acadrrdc ability of both groups ms found to be relatively 
ccsqparable aca>nilng to aran coG(»risons of co^xjsite scores trom the Aw u ' l can 
College Ttestlng Ptx^g^ Exasilnatlon (ACT). The asan co^iosite score (BigUsh, 
Ibth, Social Sctoxre, and l^ural Science) tor all subjects^ as Heasured by the 
ACT test was foind to be 21.28, with a sean score of 21.26 fbr ttose siAjects in 
the Blade Stodies Curriculum Oroap^ and a nem of 21.29 fbr those subjects In the 
Traditional Qj:Ticulis& Qroup. The laem scores Tram the Social Science part of the 
ACT test were also ooqpared. Ihe vmm score for all subjects was fbind to be 
21.12 with a fflBan of 21.11 fbr those stAJects In the Traditloml Qirricului Group, 
and a aean of 21.13 for those subjects In the Blade Studies Qirrlcului Groif). 
Since Mm aean xaces were similar b e t wee n gnoups, it is aasiaed that Ite gncxvs 
are hooD^neous on the acadeslc ^iUty variable. 

Ihstnjaentation 

Three Instruments were utilized to evaluate the effects of the Black 
Studies program. Since evaluative measures in this area were lacking, it was 
necessary to develop two test instnnents aid wdify an existing measure for the 
investigation. The Aftx>-American Knowledge Inventory was developed In two parts. 
I^t I was used to determine student knowledge of factual data 2dbout Black Americans, 
whereas Part II was used to determine student ability to identify specific Afro- 
American personalities. A modified form of thp Semantic Differential (Osgood, 
1937) was adapted to provide a description of student attitude toward Black 
Studies. A ^General Information Questionnaire was also developed for the investi- 
^tlon to provide general information about each subject. Included in the ques- 
tionnaire is an attitude scale which was used to provide a description of student 
attittade towazxl Black Studies. 

Ihe Semantic Differential: Ttds instrument developed by Osgxxl, Suci, 
and Tamenbaun (1957) was modified arKi us^ to assess student attitude toward 
Black Studies. Osgood's instrument has increasingly become an appr o pri ate measure 
of altitude (Brlnton, 1971). It has demonstrated its utility and correlates 
hi^ily with a similar measure developed by the psychologist L. L. Thurstone (1928). 
A modified form of the instrument was constructed by the investigator for this 
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stt47 acteinistered to ail subjects. It was desisied with the stlaulus concept 
■Black Stulies" ftjlloned a set of polar adjectives placed at opposite ends of a 
flv* point scale. &jfcjects were asked to rar* crder Blade Studies on a flwe point 
scale vslng the list of atjjectiwe pairs. Ihe bipolar adjectives used Mere the 
following: 



fiDOd 




bad 


acadecdc 




non-acad»dc 


nice 




awfUl 


interesting 




boring 


UKfUI 




useless 


positive 




negsitive 


desirable 




mdesiratole 


relevant 




irrele^pit 


pleasant 




unpleasant 


integratlonist 




separatist 



X 



FICaJRE 1. BIPOLAR ADJECnVE LIST ' ' 

In order to prevent a response order bias the adjectives i«re alteimated 
in their polar direction, /tecordingly, scores on each iten range one to five, 
with hl^ scores representing sore positive attitudes toward Black Studies and low 
scores r^resentii>g a ne^tlve attittde toward Bla<dc Studies. The coaplete «3di- 
fled form of the Seoantic Differential used for this stu|y nay be foimd in Appendix 
E. 

General Liftomation Oiestlonnaire: This Instnnent containing twenty 
itecB was developed by the Investi^tor and administered to ttie subjects involved 
in the study. The purpose of itenB one through ten of the questlomalre was used 
to determine ags, ethnic group, and sex. Questions mntered eleven throu^ twenty 
were specifically desigied to saraple the stfcjects' attitude toward Blade Studies. 
A five point scale was modeled after the technique developed by R. A. Llkert (1932) 
In which subjects were asked to " strongly agree, atone, remain neutral, disagree, 
or strongly disagree* with a presented statement or question. An exaaple of this 
technique as nodified for this Inve.itijgation is: "BWCK STICIES SHOOED BE FOR 
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BLACKS Oiajf?" 

Ihe statewtts i«r» polarly alternated to reduce set patterns of subject 
re^oRse. .Scoring for eai^ itee are Ttobl one to five. Hie sctxix^ inocedure is 
such th^ a hi^ score is considered a posiclve attitude tomcd Black Stulles and 
a low score is considered a negative attitude toMard Blade Studies. The coaplete 
qMestionnalre, Including the ten-lten attitude scale, can be fbind In Appenllx B. 

The Afro-Agrfcan KnowlediBg Imertan: This Instnaent was desl^ied by 
the Investl^tor to aeasure student knoMledee of ktroSmericm history and cul- 
tute. %e inventory consists of tHO-hwidred iteas diffterentlally distributed over 
broad areas of infbnBtlon lncludii« acting and dnaatlcs, art, literature, 
history, civil rl^its, and science. 

Ihe iitttrunt, henoefiorth referred to as MXL, Is dmeloped around tan 
as«u|)tians. It Is first asftiaed that a sii^|ect*s knoi«ledBe of Afl x> Umil cm 
history and culture can be Heasured throu^ the use of a randoa selection of 
Hultiple-cholce itens reflecting various aspects of Blade culture. Hie second 
assta^itlon underlying the constructian of the Inventoiy is that the amnt of 
knoHledee a student has about Afro-A«erlcans iflll have a direct relationship to 
his attitude about Blade Studies. 

The inventory consists of tm> parts: Part I contains xxie-4«ndred sultlple- 
diolce questions considered to be veztal stlmili and is referred to as'AAKI (Bart 
1); Part II also contains one-hundred nultiple-choice itefls, with the sajor stlaill 
t^ing visual. It is referred to in the study, as AAKI,(Part*II). Iher instnnent Is 
a tlBi^, penciJL and paper test Mhlch takes one hour to adainlster, tMenty-flve min- 
utes for AAkI (Fart* I) and thirt^-five sdnutes alloted fbr AAKI (Part H). It Mas 
thought that timing would reduce outright guessing, thus providing a more accurate 
picture of the sii>j(^'s fandliarlty with AftD-Aaerican hlstoiy and culture, the 
instnnent was hand scored for this study, but nay be readily adapted for use with 
standard IBH answer sheets for scoring by machine. 

AAKI ( Part I) : This test section is coninrised of twenty-one pag^s, 
ei^ and one half by elevai inches in size. Ohe Treat pags Includes the instru- 
ment's title, form mnber, directions, and a saqple item. Pages two ttuou^ twenty- 
one contain the one-hindred multiple-choice items in statanent form. Ihe state- . 
ments stress factual data related to the historical and cultural contributions made 
by AfiXH-Amerlcans. The statements when scored are desighed to indicate the subject's 
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knowleige ^xrjt these Afro-Aocrican contributions. IWo sample itcas ftx*i AAKI 
(Part I) are presented In Figure 2. 

51. "The "Ecpre^ of the Blues* is gsnerally recoffilzed as: 

1. Ethel Mater 

2. Bessie Seilth 

3. Lena Kome 

. Dinah HSashlngfton 
5. Saxah Vau^ 

52. A Raisin to the Sun wis written by: i 

1. Hikki Gdovami \ 

2. Kathleen Cleaver * 

3. OHendolyn BRxsks 

. 4. Lorraine liavtfberry 
5* Betty Shabazz 

FIGURE 2. SAMPLE HEMS FOR HC AFIO-MCRICAN 
KKMEDGE INVBnaV (F^ I) 

As illustrated in the exanple shown to Figure 2, each has five poeslble 
(^ioes. Sia)jects are asked to select the lte« ttat correct^ completes the 
statecent. Fbr each statement there is only one correct iten out of the five pos- 
sible d»ices. As presented to Figure 2, the oorrect item that coopletes statement 
nu!i3er fifty-one is 2, Bessie Smith. The subjects Indicate their choice to each 
item by circling the corresponding numeral to the left. Fbr this stuly all re- 
^»nses were nariced directly on the test booklet. Each ccnrrect reqjonse is counted 
as one potot. 

AAKI ( Part II) : This test section has eleven pages, ei^ and one-half 
by eleven inches. Obe front pags includes the instnmEnt's titl?, fbno raM)er, 
and specific directions to follow. Pages two through eleven contato one-hmdred 
itens, ten on each page. Each item contains the names of five Afto-toerican per- 
sonalities listed as "a, b, c, d, or e." One-hundred 2x2 slides of Afro-American 
personalities are projected »jpon a screen to a specific sequence. TWenty seconds 
is allowed for re^xxise to each slide, after "which time another slide is diown. 
Hie s'ibjects are asked to natch the personality that is projected on the screen 
with a name on the list, A saiaple of the items from AAKI (Part II) is presented 
below in Pis^jre 3- 
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1. a. Lemi Jones 

b. ft>i Ottley 

c. Charles Oordane 

d. Ea Bullens 

e. Dan Lee 

2. a. Leontyne Price 

b. Ella Pltzaerald 

c. Josephine Baker 

d. Marian Merson 

e. Pearl Bailey 



Fiais 3. sAMPi£ nsse mm he afho-aibucam 

X»M£ZX£ IHyE3ffIX)iS (PART H) 

Ohly one of tte five alternative maes ip correct, Fleme 3 for nm- 
ber one Htm a slide of Don Lee is shown, the correct choice Mould be letter "e. 
Don Lee.* As in AAXI (Ftart I) the subjects cixxsled the nuHeral to the left of 
their choice by marking directly on the test booklet. Each correct Identification 
of the slide is counted as one point. Ihs projection of each slide iaplies the 
. ipjestlan: *'Vho is that?" A list of the one-hundred personalities shoun in AAKI 
(^irt n) is included in Appendix I. 

An luportant aspect to mention about the inventory is the current status 
of soee items In AAia (Fart I). It is evident as tiae changes and other events 
take place that some of the original statenents nay not be applicable to current 
tines. Fbr exacple, when the inventory was developed, Ral|^ Bmdie was Lhder- 
Secretary of the Uhited Nations, but since that tijie he has died. Iherefore, it 
is apparent that the inventory as it appears in its original fbrm may contain 
itew that are dated, but were aii^Iicable ifiien the subjects were tested. Ohis 
particular feature of the inventory is not limiting, since item my be easily 
revised to their cuxroit status and ad^ted to a variety of situations. 

Ihe procedures and rei ources used in develqping The Afno-Americ^^ 
Hnoirledee Inventory are fUlly d: scussed in kppexySlx A. 

Reliability and Validity of Instnanents 

The Senantlc Differential reliability reports have been as hi^i as i91 
and .93 (Osgsod, 1957). A stud(y by Pearson (1971) revealed a .95 reliability, 
idiile Itoth (1969) reported a .7b r^-;ll5^illty in a studiy of irtiite student attitude 
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toh-ard !fegroes. 

• rbr this st-od^' the ^seairan-a^own fomila was used In ^tiaatlng reliabil- 
ity for both the Serantlc Differential and General i5uestionnalr« Attitude Scale. A 
reii^llity coefficient of .333 «as attained for the BDdifled fona of the Senantlc 
Differential. Ihe (Jeneral Questionnaire Attitude Scale yielded a rellabiUty co- 
effivJient of .702. Both instruBents seemingly dencnstrate confidence as reliable 
neasures arei ir^iicate reasonable face-validity. 

Heliafcility for AAKI was estiaated fton the item response pattern. This 
technique for estiiaating reliability has achieved much use in the field of objec- 
tive -testinr. The technique Mas developed by Kuder and Richardson. 

ihe procedure uses the individual item response patterns to provide one 
of the two sets of data needed to estinate reliability, with perfbzmce on the 
total !r*stnicent used to provide ttie other set of cbta. Since AAKI involves riL^ 
^ wrong responses the Ruder-Rldardson prcx^dure scene mst s^iprofHrlate as it 
1^ desi0«d to deal with the prc^rtion of rl^rt; itens and the proportion of wrong 
iters, fbr research purposes it has been United to studies using objective test- 
ing as a data-gathering technique. In this investigation 't^ne Kuder-Rlchardson 
fonada iras applied to the responses frt)in both the Black Studies Curriculum Groip 
and tiie Traditicsial Curriculum Orotp on both parts of AAKI. Bie Black Studies 
Ourricui'jr: Groixj yielded a reliabiUty coefficient of .95 for AAKI (Part I) and a 
reliability coefficient of .9^ for responses of AAKI (Part II). The Traditional 
Oon-icolu? Group yielded reUability coefficients of .89 for AAKI (Part I) and 
reliability coefficients of .93 for AAKI 'Part II). 

Reliability estimates were also made for the total sanpllng p(^)ulatlon 
resp'.xises on A/iKJ. The estimated reliability coefficients on AAKI (Part I)- was 
.911, with perfomances on A/Ja (Part II) yielding a .96 reliability coefficient. 
CuHLilative responses on AAKI for the total sanple yielded a reliability coefficient 
of .50. "Ihus, it ayppears that performarKies by groi?)s and total sanpllng on AAKI is 
hi^ enoU(^ to warrant confidence in the instrument as a reliable t^t measure. 

Validity 

Ccnstract •;alidity is defined as the ability of an instrument to dis- 
tin^rylsh between groi?)s *4k> behave differently on the variable liider study. There- 
fore , the '/alidity of the insti-ument AAKL is argued on the basis of its construct 
vail jity. Proced'orally, construct i/^lidity is detenrdned by two stages: (1) to 
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^tentify tiio gir>'4.s irfK> nay differ on the constmrt the instniaent is seeking to 
aeasur^; (2) the second stage Is to a<inlnlster the instnipent to the t«o -0XHj|^ 
to detercdne if they differ sii^iifi^antly on the instninent. 

ihe constrict for AAKI i«s sttKient knowledge of Aftx>-Ainerlcan history 
and culture. The groups ifsere the Black Studies Curriculim Group and the 
Traditional Curriculum GrouB>. Ihus, it was hypothesized in this study that stu- 
dents in the Black Studies Curriculun Groyp wcKild score sigilficantly hi^ier on 
AAKI« The data iiias gathered and subjected to t^-test analyses to detennine if 
differences exist. The results of the t-tests and the siffiificance levels are 
indicated in Table 2. 

TABI£ 2 

t-TEST COMPARISONS BEWESI JEANS ON HE AAKI FDR TOE 
' BLACK STl©IES CURRICULUM GaXJP AI© TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM GKXJP 



Degrees of Si<, Icance 

Source freedom t level 



AAKI (Fart I) 91 5-8ll/l9 P^Ol 

AAKI (Part II) 91 11.79210 p <.01 

AAKI emulative 91 9.66609 P <.01 



With 91 degrees of freedom the results of all the t^ tests were found to 
be sigiificant at the .01 level of confidence. The value of t for significance at 
the .01 level is 2.632. Concerning the niean scores on AAKI a differehce a^jears 
to exist between the Black Studies Curriculun Group and the Traditional Curriculum 
Grotp. Therefore, the analysis of the findings are advanced as partial evicteice 
of the coistract validity of Hie Afro-American Knowledge Inventory. 

Procedures 

This study Is concerned with student knowledp)5 of Afro-American history 
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and culture. To at-rive at sjeb indication, it vras decided to test subjects enroll- 
ed in scurses desi^ied to fulfill the Basic CarriculuBi requireraents at Vfestem 
Illinois '-V-lversity, during the seventh week of the Fall Quarter, 1971. 

NL-^ety-tiftj subjects were ranttomly selected nxm two Blade Studies 
classes and two Traditional Curriculum classes. Fifty subjects selected from the 
Black Studies classes were desigiated as the Black Studies Curriculun Group. Fbrty- 
two si4>Jects selected from the Traditional CurricultBi classes were designated as 
the Traditional Curriculum Groofi. A post-test only desigi was thou^t to be appro- 
priate for this study, as pre-testing *ras likely to produce unstable effects on the 
post-test results. 

Ail sifcjects in the study were provided with nanila folders nixLch inclu- 
ded a BK^i'al infornaticn questionnaire, a modified form of the Segaantic Differ- 
ential for attitude towards Black Studies, and The AlVo-Aaencan I&icwled8B Ltwentoiy 
(Part I) and (Part II). Pencils were provided for those without writing Instru- 
nents. ISie svi)Jects were randomly seated in a largs lecture hall, equipped to seat 
2?3 persons. In order to generate the data necessary for analysis of the study, 
both ^i45S were asked to respond to the same naterials. The measurements were 
adrardstered to both groups simultaneously by two nale proctors, ene black and one 
v»1iite. Both proctors were involved in administering all measures. 
\ ' The siijjects were instructed by the proctors to fill out the general in- 

\ forration questionnaire, conpletion of the informational <yiestlonnaire, the 

\ sifcjects were then introduced to the procedures for conpletlng the Semantic 

Differential form questionnaire on attitude. Some procedural questions were asked 
by tne subjects and the aRprq?riate answers were provided by the two proctors, 
rollcwing the conpletion of the Semantic Differential form questionnaire, the sub- 
jects were then asked to review the directions for conpleting the AAKI (Part I). 
Ciuss^ions concerning the procedures were allowed and answered a^in by the two 
proctors. Subjects were warned a^inst outri^ guessing as it mi^it effect the 
results and does not provide an accurate description of their knowledge of Aftx>- 
toerican history and culture. TWenty-five minutes was the amount of time allcwed 
for the subjects to conplete AAKI (Part I). The Investigator felt that by limiting 
the time for response to the test items outri^t guessing by the subjects may be 
i>artiitlly rtxiifted. 

"Ihe subjects were instructed to read the specific directions for AAKI 
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(Part; II) and au^ilit procedurcd questions were allowed and answered by the proctors. 
As in AAKI (Plart I), subjects were told to refrain from outrlg^it guessing. 

The lecture hall used for the stuiy iias equipped with a recote controlled 
slide projector. t!ms, it was quite suitable for atonistcring AAKI (PSsu?t II), 
itfiich contains 100 2 x 2 ti^nsi^r^t i^togra;^ of various Aft<o-^Aiierican person- 
alities. Ihe large screen available seeined to reduce seating position as a handi- 
cap, since it was possible for the subjects to see the projected slides from all 
directions. Hie lifting system had a rheostat for diraolng. Biis eliudnated the 
subject's difficulty in seeing individual items on his test sheet. 

Ti^ slide trays containing 50 sUdes each were used to project the iflBges 
i|X3n the screen since a single tray would not accoDraodate all 100 slides at one 
tliae. One proctor operated the remote slide projector, itfille the other amomced 
(every twenty r-seconds) the nuntoer of the nert test Item. For exanple, when SLIDE 
IWCBt THREE was announced, the corresponding slide was projected on the screen. 
The procedure continued until the first fifty slides had been shown. At that time 
the first slide tray was replaced by a second tray containing slides nuntoered fifty- 
one throu^ one-hindred. The procedure continued until the one^uwtreth slide was 
projected. Ihe subjects were asked to make certain thac all answer sheets were 
placed inside the test folders. AAKI (Part II) was a timed measurement with 
thirty-five minutes allocated for the subject to respond. The entire testing ses- 
sion took one hc»ur ^jd thirty minutes. 

Pilot Stucty 

The primary measurement instrunent (AAKI) used for this study was devised 
and refined following a pilot study in the suniner of 1971. The sanple was conposed 
of 15 aXl white male ar^d female hi^ school age subjects enrolled in an Afro- 
American history class at University Hi^i School, Normal, Illinois. The first ver- 
sion of AAKI (Part I), containing one^iundred and fifty items, was administered to 
the groMp, resulting in a 63-93 mean score. WhJ.le the mean discriralnatlon level 
seemed adequate, there was some question as to the difficulty level of many itero. 
From the results it was appareiit that many of the questions were too difficult for 
the age level of the subjects. Therefore, it was necessary to analyze the Itenjis 
and roaice adjustments In vAiich fifty of the items were eliminated. Following the 
3*^alysls, additional items were re^/lsed, modified, and added. In all, CHie-hundred 
items were selected for the present version of AAKI (Part I). Ihe results of the 
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pilot ate presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

PRELEffiiAflY EATA ON HE AFRO-AMERICAN KNOWIEDGE UNQtJXm (PART I) 



Test Statistics Obtained Recocraended 



Mean 


63.93 


90.00 


Standard Deviation 


27.91 


20.00 


KudeivRichardson r 


0.97 


0.70 


Mean Difficulty 


0.13 


0.60 


Mean Dlscriisination 


0.38 


0.33 


Score RBtfige 36-121 






N « 15 







One hundred 2x2 slides of Afro-Airerican personalities In AAKI (Part II) 
were presented to the same groip of students used In the pilot for AAKI (Part I). 
Ihe students were asked to respond vocally when they could idaitify any of the one- 
tamdred personalities projected on the screen. The pilot study seemed to Indicate 
that data concerning a sitoject's visual familiarity with Afro-Anerican persai- 
alities could be provided by using this instrument with some slight modifications. 

Objectives 

The objectives of this study are: to develop an instrument that will 
measure student knowledge of the Afro-American history and culture; to use the 
instrunent to evaluate Black Studies in relation to student knowledge of Afro- 
Amsrican history and culture; to provide a description of student attitude toward 
Black Studies from a saiiple pcpalation; and to conpare the results by sub-groves. 
From these objectives the following directional hypotheses were generated for the 
study and were ar^alyzed for statistical sigiiflcance at the .05 level of confidence. 
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The priisary purpose of nypotheses in this study is for the testing of the instru- 
nent AAKI. Ihe statistical instnaaents used to test these hypoUieses were a one- 
way-analysis cf variance a«l t;-test. All hypotheses were tested in the null form 
of no sigiificant difference for each analysis. 

< 

Hypotheses 

Hypothesis I 

Ihere vrill be a sigiificant difference between cunulative nean scores on 
the AAKI from the Black Studies Curriculun Group and the OVaditional Currtculum 
Group. 

'ftfpothesls lA 

Ihere will be' a sigilf leant difference between mean scores on the AAKI 
' (Eart I) Vrom the Black Studies Curriculum Group and the Traditional Curricultin 
• Groi^. 



Hypothesis IB 

Uiere will be a sigiificant differerlce between\iean scores on the AAKI 
(Part II) from the Black Studies Curriculun/croup and the Traditional Curriculum 
Group. 




Hypothesis II 

There will be a sigiificant diffej^ce between mean scores on the Senantic 
Differential scale frctfn the^ Black Studies Curriculum Group and the Traditional 
Curriculum Groi^. 

Hypothesis III 

There will be a significant difference^ between mean scores on the General 
Questionnaire Attitude Scale from the Black Studies Curriculum Grot?) and the 
Traditional Curriculum Group. 

Hypothesis IV 

There will be a sigiificant difference between mean scores on AAKI (Part 
I), AAKI (Part II), cumulative AAKI, the Semantic Differential Scale, and the 
General Questionnaire Attitude Scale from white students in the Black Studies Cur- 
riculum Group and white students in the Traditional Curriculum Group. 
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Hypothesi.s V 

There will be a sfgiif leant difference between mean scores on AAXI (Part 
I), AAia (Part II), cuculativt AAKI, the SemantiQ Differential scale, ^and the 
General C^tioreialre Attitude Scale from white students and black students. In the 
Black Studies Curriculum {&<oi;¥>. 

» 

Hypothesis VI ^ ' 

There will be a significant difference between mean scores on AAKI 
(Part I), AAKI (Part II), cunulatlve AAKL, the Semantic Dlffterential scale, and 
the (Seneral Questionnaire Attitude Scale ftxwi nale students and fenale students In 
the Black Studies Currlculun Group. 

/ 
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rlllDDjaS iy^5) DISCUSSION 
Flrxilnes 

Ibe findings of tMs stiacfer are reported In the order In which the hypo- 
theses are presented In the preceding chapter. Uie level of confidence for tests 
of the hypotheses "Was set at alpha « .05. Higher levels of sl^iiflcance are re- 
ported when attained. The hypotheses were all tested in the null form of no sig- 
nlficait difference. 

Three instruments mre developed for use In the Investi^tlan. A acdi- 
fled form of the Semantic Differential and a General Questiomaire Attitude Scale 
mre used to provide a description of student attitude toward Blade Studies pro- 
grams. The Afro-American Khowledge Inventory (Part I) and (Baurt H) was developed 
and used to provide a description of student knowledge of Aftx>-AKrican history 
and culture in relation to the Black Studies program. In tests of reliability the 
instruments demonstrated reasonable confidence as reliable test neasures. 

This study assumes raidoraization on the basis of stucfent self-rarvlQinizing 
in class selectidn. Uiou^i true randomization of groups was not possible, it is 
felt that analysis of variance is robust enou^ to coqpensate for the error within 
and between group scores. Therefore, the data was siAJected to a one^oy analysis 
of variance, an appropriate statistic **ien the quality of 2 or more means is being 
tested for a single variable. In testing for 'specific group differences t-tests 
were perfonned between each pair of means to test the specific hypotheses of the 
study. A sunmary of the mean scores from the two najor grot?)s is presented in 
Table ^. 
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^SWSa %AN 5CX»£S FBOIS T!£ MKI, SEIMMTIC DIFFERSfTIAL 
SCALE iilfi) SBCRAL QUESnOtfjAllS ATTITUIX SCALE K)P BLACK STUDIES 
CURRICULUM OaXT AND IRADmOKAL CURRICULI'!1 (JRDUP 



ara4> S AAKI Sesentlc General 

Paa^ I Part II Cusulative Dlffter- ftaestion- 

ential naire 

Attitule 
Scale 



50 31.51 60.35 92.07 41.89 *0.39 

'42 16.80 26.76 U3.57 38.97 38.*7 



In examining the data In Table k the Black Studies CunlculuD Group appar- 
' ently achieved a hi^r mean than the Traditional Curriculum Group. The increase In 
mean scores from Part I to Part II of the AAKI for both groips nay be partly due to 

> 

envlror^Bntal effects. Flu^her examination shows that the msaxts on the Semsffitic 
Differential scale and the General C^stionnaire Attitude Scale appear to be rela- 
tively similar between the groi3)3. The differences between the means indicate that 
the Black Studies Curriculum Grotp made the larger scores on all variables. 

Hypothesis I states that there will be sigiificant difference between the 
cirulative nean scores on the AAKI from the Black Studies Currlculun Grcxp and the 
Traditional Curriculum Oroip. The hypothesis was tested and acc^ited at beyond the 
.01 le-^el of confidence with the sigilficance of F (1, 90) = 93-^332, p <.01. Data 
for the F ratio from one-way analysis of variance are reported in Table 5. 



Black Studies 

Curriculum 

Group 

Traditional 
<;urriculu& 



42 

33 
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SM^l a^^Kl AHALY5IS Or VARIAMCS OK OMEATIVE 



Sourve of 

4 nan 


De^^3 of 


Sun of 
sqisares 




F-ratlo 


Betiieen Otdi^^s 


1 


53711.598 


53711.598 


93.^3321* 


Within O^if s 


90 


51737.965 


57^.866 




Total 


91 


105 W9. 563 







•p <.01 



The resulting F-ratio with 1 and 90 degrees of freedcin equalled 93.^332 
i*»ich is significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. Ihe F-value required for 
slgiificance at this level is approxlcHtely 6.95. It can be assumed that emula- 
tive nran scores on AAKI are not «iual Tvcm. the tiio groups. Therefore, {hypothesis 
I is accepted in its directional form. 

Hypothesis lA is concerned with the differences between grotp mean scores 
on Part I of AAKI. The data -was subjected to one-way analysis of variance proced- 
ures as tests for sigiiflcance. Hypothesis lA states there will be a sigiif leant 
difference between mean scores on the AAKI (Part I) from the Black Studies Curri- 
cultan Gron> and the Ti?adltional Curriculum Group. The hypothesis was tested and 
accepted at beyond the .01 lewl of confidence with the sigiificanro of F (1, 90) « 
33.7733, p<-01. Data for the F ratio tv^m one-way analysis of variance are re- 
ported in Table 6. 
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?nCK PART I {F "HE A?!0-A^2*ICAH KJOODGE DWEUKSCf 



Source of 
variation 


Degyocs of 
fk>eedoB 


or 

sq^jBres 


Squares 


F-ratio 


SetMeen Sroups 


i 


^939.527 


4939.527 


33. 77339* 


Within Orc^ 




13162.9*19 


1^16.255 






91 


18102, 477 







*p€ .01 



The value of F is sigiif leant beycnd the .01 level of confidence. Pbr 
si^ficance the value of F required at this level is aq;>proxiJ!Btely 6.96. This . 
Indicates that differences would occur 1 per cent of the tine by chance alone. 
Therefore, liyfothesis lA is accepted in the directional form as ttie means on Part 
I of AAKI are sigiificantly different. 

In regard to Part 11 of The Aftx>-iiinerican l&KiwledgB Inventory, 
Hypothesis 13 states there will be a sigiificant difference between mean scores on 
the AAKI (Part II) from the Black Studies Curriculum Grot|> end the Traditional 
OjrricuiuBi Grovp. The hypothesis was tested and accepted at beyond the .01 level 
of confidence with the si^ficance of P (1, 90) » 139.0537, P < .01. Data for 
the F ratio frcTj one-way analysis of variance are reported in Table 7. 
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TABI£ 7 



SlffWff €P aX^Y ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE GN iCAN SOOfCS 
FH3H PAfO* n OP inE AF!»-AI£RICAH X}XM£DGE mVOTTORY 



variation 


ftcedoia 


Sum nr 

squares 




F-ratlo 


Betiieen G^roups 


1 


25766.863 


25766.863 


139.05371* 


Within GnoMps 


90 


16677.137 


185.302 




Tbtal 


91 


42444.000 







•p <.oi 



The resulting F-ratlo is sigilflcant beyond the .01 level of conndence. 
The F--valtje x^equired for si^flcance at this level Is approxiJaately 6.96. Thus, 
it nay be assuaed that the jneans are not equal. Hypothesis IB is, therefoie, 
accepted In its directional form since the means from the Black Studies Curriculun 
Gnxf> and the Traditional Cutricultci Grajp on Part II of AAKI appear to be 
siffiificantly different. 

Hypothesis II and III are both in regau^d to the attitude scal^ used in 
the stuciy. Both hypotheses were tested by one-M^ analysis of variance procedures. 
J^pothesis II states there will be a sigiificant difference between mean scores on 
the Semantic Differential scale tvooi the Black Studies Cuxriculun Group and the 
Traditional CurriculiiD (k\>up. The nypothesis Mas tested and accepted at beyond 
the .05 level of confidence with the sigiificance of F (1, 90) * 6.9539, p < .05. 
Data for the F-ratio from one-way analysis of variance are presented in Table 8. 
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S^JSfl CP 0!E-'iiAY maXSIS OF VARIANCE ^ TIE 
SEI'^jmC DI?¥EHE2inAL SCALE 



Source of 


Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


P-ratlo 


variation 


fjreedoc: 


squares 


Squares 






195.133 


195.133 . 


6.95391* 




90 


2525.^76 


28.061 




Total 


91 


2720.609 







•p< .03 



In testing liypothesis II the vali« of F was fotnd to be siffiiflcant be- 
yam^the .05 level of ojnfidence. The value of P requii«d for significance at 
this level is approximately 3.96. The means are a^iparently siffilflcantly different; 
therefore. Hypothesis II is accQ)ted in its directional form. 

ifypothesis III states there wUl be a sigiificant difference between mean 
scores on the General Questionnaire Attitude Scale from the Black Studies 
Curriculum Group and the Traditional Curriculum Grot^. The hypothesis was tested . 
arid accepted at beyond the .05 level of confidence with the sigiiflcance of F 
(1^ 9,0) = ii.9101, p < .05. Data for the F-ratio from one-way analysis of variance 
are presented in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9 

S^^JiRy OF aS^&Y AliALYSIS OF VARIANCE OK WE 
OENERAL qPESnaSiAIRE ATTnUDE SCALE 



Source of Degrees of Sua of Mean P-ratlo 

variatioi freedcxa squares squares 

Between Oroyps 1 S^i.^lSO Sk.UBO ^».91013» 

Within arcups' 9C 15*8.^176 17.P05 



Ibtal 91 1632.956 



•S?<.05 

A one-way analysis of variance Mas used as an soialysls for equality of 
the sanple neans. Ihe resulting P-ratio with 1 and 90 degi'ees of ft^edon equalled 
1.910 Khi<di is sigilficant beyond the .05 level of confidence. The F-value re- 
quired for sigiificance at this level is 3-96. Ohus, it may be assumed that the 
obtained value is ©neater ttian the value required for significance. The means 
are awjarently not equal; therefore, HEypothesis III is accepted In its directional 
form. Differwice does exist betJieen mean scores Crom the Blade Studies Curriculum 
Groqp and the Traditional Curriculum Grotp upon the General Questionnaire Attitude 
Scale. 

Itypothesis V is in regard to mean scores on AAKI (Part I), AAKI (Part II), 
cumulative scores ftxwi AAKI, the Semantic Differential scale, and the General 
Questionnaire Attitude Scale between the t^te students in the Black Studies 
Curriculum Groip and the white students in the Traditional Curriculum Groip. The 
one-way analysis of variance conputatlon generated the mean scores that are presented 
in Table 10. 
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TAffiE 10 

^^•^ OF 'IHE lEAN SCORES F!«3M AAKI, SE»mC MFPEraiinAL SCtt£, 
AI© GBERAL {JMESnOWIAIRE jOTTTUDE SCALE BEnCEN HHIIE SIUDBIIS IN 

:iHE BLACK STODIES CURRiaiJUM GROUP AM) WTIE STUDEWS IN TIE 
TRADITIOKAL CURRICUUM OHOOP 



CJroqp 


N 




AAKI 




Seaantlc 


General 




Part I 


Part II 


Cunulatlve 


Differ- 
ential 


Question- 
naire 
Attitude 
Scale 


'Ailte Ss. in 
Currjculun 


16 


26.02 


51.93 


78.00 


'J3.31 


41.68 

1 

i 


iSiite Ss. in 
Traditic«3Ll 
Curric'jiisn 
Grcup 


J{2 


16.80 


26.76 


i«3.57 


38.97 


38.i»7 



In examining the wean scores that are' presented in Tsdble 10 it afsp^rs 
t'mt white students in the Black Studies Curriculum Group obtained hi^r mean 
scores on Part I, Part II, and cunuLative AAKI. The largest means occur in per- 
forsnances cki Part II of AAKI. However, irtiite students in the TlTaditlonal 
Curriculum Group also perforraed better on hAKI" (Part II) than on AAKI (Part I). 
Since A/iKI (Part II) deals with the identification of specific Afro-American per- 
sonalities, it is possible that environmental effects may be partially responsible 
for the differences. 

Further examirjatlon of the data indicate differentiation exists between 
mean scores on the Semantic Differential and General Questlomalre Attitude 
Scale. The differences tend to be largsst from the white students in the Black 
Studico C'orriculum Groi^j. 

The means presented in Table 10 were used in evaluating the findings in 
tezrs of sienificant differences betv#een the groups, t-tests were conputed for 
this analysis, and are reported with their si^iificance levels In Table 11. 
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7;^H£ 11 



t <ESI a ^TABISaiS EETKSJ^ mUlS m THE AAKI, SEMAHTIC 
:;L=rEaE2inAL SCMZ, AT© OSIERAL QLSSTIOIWAire: ATTITUDE 
SCMZ FH?'! WJIE STTUDSTIS US 1HE BLACK STUDIES 
CimiCLIil^ GROUP AI© IHE kWriE STlfflEJCTS IN 
IKE THADmOfiAL CUHHICCUS! 





Decrees of 


t 


SigjiificarM^ 
levels 


AAia Part I 


57 


3.22976 


P< .01 


AAia Part II 


57 


6.8506 


p< .001 


AAKI Cuculatlve 


57 


5.772^19 


.001 


Senantic 
Differential 


57_ 


2.70579 


P<.01 


General 
Questionnaire 
Attitude Scale 


57 


2.55383 


P <.05 



The tlifferenoe between mean scores on the test measures framshite stu- 
dents in the Black Studies Curriculum Group and white stiKtents in the Traditional 
Curriculum Group were analysed. The directioi form of Hypothesis IV for AAKI 
(Part I) was accepted at beyond the .01 level of confidence with t= 3.2297. With 
57 degrees of freedom the '/alue of t required for sigiificance at this level is 
e^jproximately 3.^6. 

Hypothesis TV in the directional fonr. for AAKI (Part II) was' accepted at 
beyond the .001 level of confidence with t = 6.8506. With 57 degrees of freedom 
the value of t required for sigiificance at this level is approxiirately .3.^160. 

Hypothesis r/ in the directional forni for cumulative mean scores on AAKI 
was accepted at beycnd the .001 level of confidence with t ='^.772^49. With 57 
degrees of freedom the value of t required for significance at this level is approxi- 
raitely 2.632. Hypothesis IV in the directional form for the Senantic Differential 
scale vras ac'iertei at the .OOl'- lev jI of. confidence with t = 2.7057. With 57 de/^rees 
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of ftwdoG the "/aiue of t for significance at this level is approxinately 2.632. 

!iypothesis IV in the directional fons for the General Questionnaire 
Attitude Scale was accepted at beycnd the .05 level of confidence with t « 
2.553S. The value of r_ required for sisiificance at this level is approximately 
1.987. 

All sections of i^ypothesis IV were tested to be slgiificant at the .05 
level of beyond, therefore. Hypothesis IV Is accepted In the directional form 
since it states there will be a sigiiflcant difference between mean scores on 
AAKI (Fart I), AAKI (Part 11), cunulative 'scores from AAKE, the Senantlc 
Differential Scale and the General Questionnaire Attitude Scale between the i*lte 
students in the Black Studies Curriculum Grcxjp and the white students in ttje 
Traditior^ Curriculum Group. The means flrom white students In the Black Studies 
Curriculian Group and itiite students In the Traditional Curriculum Group are con- 
sidered to be sigiificantly different. 

A further analysis of group mean differences- was made between the mean 
scores fran the black students artd white students in the Black Studies Curriculum 
Group. Ln 'nesting Hypothesis V, the mearis from the two groups of siAJects were 
sitojected to t-test to evaluate the differences. The mean scores achieved by the 
two grotps of si±>jects £ire presented in 'Sable 12. 

TABI£ 12 

ZhWMI OF THE ^EAN SCORES Ffm THE AAKI, SEM/VmC DIFFEREMTIAL 
SCAI£, AND GENERAL QUESTIONNAIIE ATTITUDE SCALE FOR BIACK 
STJDEMTS AND WHTTE STUDEWES IN THE HACK STUDIES CURRICULUH (S€VP 



Grot?) 



N 



AAKI 



Part I Part II Cunulative 



Semantic 
Differ- 
ential 



General 
Question- 
naire 
Attitude 
Scale 



White SS. in I6 
Black Studies 
Curriculum Gvovp 

Black Ss. in 3^ 
Black Studies 
Curriculum 



26.06 51.93 



78.00 



3^.0S 6'».32 98.70 



11.23 



11.68 



39.79 
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In exar-inin*; tho rBa\ scores -hat are-pres^ted in liable 12 there Is 
Indl^atljK of groi?) differences in nt-^ soorts cti Part I, Part II, and cumlati'^e 
neans or AAKI. The differences tend to be iargpst for black students In the 
Black Studies Cui^iculisn Group. TJ-eir hipj^st raean scores appear to be AAKI 
II), the identification part of the inventory. 

The mean scores on both the Sa^antic Differential ami General {^stioi- 
naire Attitude Scale indicate that differences exist between the groups. However, 
these differences are largest frosj the white students in the Black Studies 
Curricaius Gro'^. The hl^r mean scores suggest a more positive attitude toward 
Black Studies prograjns. 

The ineans froEi Table 12 v#ere used in arialyzlng the findings for si?^- 
fioant differences between black students and white students In the Black Studies 
Curriculun Iroup. t-tests were conputed to assist In the evaluation of the dif- 
ferences. The t-values attained are reported with their si^flcance level in 
Table 13- 

TABLE 13 

t-IEST C0!€'ARISCX4S BETWEEN r-EANS ON THE AAKI, SEMAIIHC 
DIFrERBJTIAL SCAI£, AND CENERAL {^JESTIONNAIRE ATTITUDE 
SCAI£ FOR BL\CK STIHETTS AND WHITE STUDENTS 
III THE BLACK STUDIES CURRICULUM GROUP 



Source 


Degrees of 
freedom 


t 


Slg?iificance 
levels 


AAKI Part I 


i}9 


1.875^6 


N.S. 


AAKI Part II 


ii9 


2.97829 


p < .01 


AAKI Cunulative 


k9 


2.65W8 


P <.oi 


Semantic 
Differential ' 


hp 


1.5^210 


N.S. 


General 
Questionnaire 
Attitude Scale 




1.7^119^ 


N.S 
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Or. :he basis of t-test analysis in testing Hypothesis V the following 
assiE?;tions were nade. Hypothesis V in the directional form for AAKI (Part I) 
was not accepted with t = l.ZlS^ which is not sigiificant. With 19 degrees of 
ftreedxa the valie of t^ required for sigiificance at the .05 level had to be 
2.010. 

Hypothesis V in the directional lorin for AAKI (Part II) was accepted at 
the .01 level of confidence with t » 2.9782. Tte value of t required for sigjil- 
flcance at the .01 level is 2.681. 

Hypothesis V in the directional form for cumulative performance on AAKL 
was accepted at the .05 level of confidence with t = 2.65*11. The value of t^ re- 
quired for sij5iificance at the .05 level is 2.010. 

Hypothesis V In the directional fonn for the Semantic Differential scale 
was not accepted with t = 1.5^21 which is not significant. The value of t required 
for sigiiflcance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 

Hypothesis V ^n the directicHial form for the General Questionnaire 
Attitude Scale was not accepted with t = 1.7^19 which is not sigiiflcant. The 
value of t required for sigiificance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 

■ Hypothesis V states that there will be a sigiiflcant difference between 
raean scores on AAKI (Part I), AAKI (Part II), cimulativB scores for the AAKI, the 
Senantic Differential Scale, and the General Questionnaire Attitude Scale from 
vihite students and black students in the Black Studies Curriculim Grot|). There- 
fore, two of the five sections of Hypothesis V were accepted, nibse sections of 
the hypothesis accepted included performances on AAKI (Part II) and cumilative 
AAKI. The means of the two groups of vrfiite studKits and black students in the 
Black Studies Curriculum Groip are apparently different sigiiflcant ly. 

No statistically sigiiflcant difference was found to e it between 
neans on AAKI (Part i), die Senantic Differential Scale or the General Question- 
naire Attitude Scale. 

Hypothesis VI states there will be a sigiiflcant differaice between mean 
scores on AAKI (Part I), AAKI (Bart II), cumulative AAKI, the Senantic Differen- 
tial Scale, and the General Questionnaire Attitude Scale from male gtudents and 
female students in the Black Studies Curriculum Groip. A sumnary of the groins' 
mean scores is pi-esented in Table l'^. 
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TABLE lil 



SUt-MftRy OF JEAN SOCHES FRDM THE AAKE, SEHAOTIC DIFFEBHIEIAL 
SCfiE, AND (SUESifiL QUESTIC^INAIRE ATTITUDE SCAI£ FHGM FMLE 
Af© 5EMALE SIBJETIS IN Hffi BLACK SCTDIES CURRICULUM OCUP 



Group 


N 




AAKE 




Senantlc 


General 






Part I 


Part II 


Cunulative 


Differ^ 
entlal 


Question- 
naire 
Attitude 
Scale 


Penale Ss. 


30 


33.13 


62.86 


96.33 




39.93 


Male Ss. 


20 


29.09 


56.59 


85.70 




ill. 09. 



In examining the group means from Table 14 It appears that largpr scores 
were made by female subjects on all parts of the AAKI. The largest mean scores 
exist In female performances on AAKI (Part II). 

Small differaices exist between mean scores on both attitude scales with 
males scoring sll^tly hi^r than the ferrale. This mi^t suggest that the mle 
students are mDre positive in their attitudes toward Black Studies Programs. 
However, the scores do not differ sigiificantly. 

The means from Table 14 were subjected to t^test analysis in order to 
detennlne if difference exists. Ttie results are presented in Table 15. 
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TABLE X5 

t-lEST OOlJPARXSONS BETWBI lEANS CN THE AAKI, SaWfF LC 
DIF^EFDinAL SBMB, AND (BERkL QUESnONMUC ATTITUEE 
SOME FROM MAI£ AND FEMAI£ SUBJECTS IM THE BLAOC Sn©IES 

CURRICULUM GROUP 



Source 


Degrees of 
ftieedtom 


t 


Sleniflcanoe 
levels 


AAKI Part r 


19 


0.96167 


N.S. 


AAKI Part II 


19 ' 


1.18698 


N.S. 


AAKI Cijnulatlve 


19 


1.36231 


M.S. 


Sesiantic 
Differential 


19 


1.10710 


N.S. 


G«ieral 
Questionnaire 
Attitude Scale 


19 


0.11186 


N.S. 



The data presented In Table 15 were used to examine, hypothesis VI for 
mean differences between nale students and fenale students In the Black Studies 
Currictdum Group. Hypothesis VI in the directional forro for AAKI (Part I) v#as not 
accepted with t = 0.9616 which is not sigiificant. ' With 19 degrees of freedan the 
value of 5 required for sigiificance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 

Iftrpothesis VI In the directicml form for AAKI (Fart II) vas not 
accepted with t = 1.1869 which is not sigilf leant. Tine value of t required for 
sigiificance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 

Iftrpothesis VI in the directional form for AAKI cunulative. was not ac- 
cepted with t = 1.3623 which is not sigiificant. The value of t required for 
si^ficance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 

F^ypothesis VI in the directional form for the Semantic Differential 
Scale was not accepted with t = 1.1071, which is not sigiificant. The- value of t 
required for sigiLficance at the .05 level had to be 2.010. 
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!$ax;theJis VI hi She airestioral fow for the Generatl Qiestioaiaire 
Attitide Scale was not accepted vith - 0.4^^8 irfiich is not sigriificant. "The 
value of t required for si^ificance at the .{^ level had to be 2.010. 

^Therefore, liypcthesis VI whidri states that there will be a sigiificant 
difference betv^een mle stiident scores and fecale student scores In the Black 
Studies Curricuiur. Oroup was not accepted based upon the statistical analysis of 
the data. 

Discussion 

This investi^tion was an attecpt to detendne the relation of Black 
Studies progrars to student knowledge of Afro-AnBrlcan histoiy and culture. The 
findings are based upon cooparisons of differences between mean scores generated 
from three test instmnents used in the study. The discussions of tt» findings 
are based upon groip aean score perfonasBices on the measuring Instruments. 

The Lnvestigation has established that the instrument, AAKI, appears to 
be a suitable device for the measurement of student knowledge of fJactual data 
pertaining to Afro-Anericans and student ability to identify specific Afro- 
Anerlcar> personalities. Ihis investigation has detexmined that stulents ejcposed 
to the Black Studies program nake sigiificantly hi^r scores on the AAKI test 
instrunient than students enrolled in the Traditional CurrlculiBn. 

The findirigs further indicated that the Black Studies Curriculum Group 
tend to have ixre pc^itive attitudes toward stuc|ie3 about Black Americans than did 
stidents in the Traditional Curriculum Group. Therefore, it may be possible that 
e35>osure to various aspects of Afro-American history and culture nay be instnaaen- 
tal in promoting positive attitudes toward studies about Black Americans. 

White students in the Black Stiwiies Curriculum Group tend to be irore 
f&rdli^ v/ith Afro-Americans and more apparently positive in their attitudes toward 
Black Studies than vrtiite students in the Traditional Curriculim Groip. This nay 
suggest that some exposure to Black Studies is desirable for promoting mutual - . 
understandLn^ and respect for contributions made by Black Amertcans to American 
society. 

In perfornances on AAKI (Part II) which deals with the\dentificatioh of 
specific Afro-A-nerican perscmli*^ies it was detennined that all mean scores on this 
variable were hi^jer than perfonnance scores on AAKI (Part I). This may suggest 
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that v^rlmle-s such us radio, t.v., navies and other environnental laear^ possibly 
affect knoKied^ concerning Afix>-itaerica3i culture. However, it appears that s!Jb- 
Jects in the Blade Studies Oorriculim t3n>i2> mde si^iiflcanciy higher scores on 
all aspects of AAKI, especially Part II. On the basis of the data, it is probable 
that Black Studies prcgracis tend to frovlie students with infornation aid eater- 
ies about Afro-Arierican history and culture. 

Ln analysing perfonaance by ethnic grot?> in the Black Studies Curriculua 
^rcup it f::jr^ that black students were ODre successfiil in identifying sp^i- 
fi: Afro-Arrt^rl^an perscmlities than ^^te students in the Bl ack Studies Curriculum 
Ir^-j; . ii::-A^ver, there were no statistically sigiificant differences In gPOMP per- 
fDzrances AkKI (Fart I), which deals with factual data about Aflx>-«tericanSv 
3eor©£off (19^7) reported slinllar findings in his researdi %diich Indicates no dif- 
fei^iCe betv^e^. ethnic groups on a test of factual knowledge about Black 
^iaerl cans. Further findings of i3eorgeoff indicate that ethnic group is a sigtLfi- 
cant factor In ability to identify the race of prondnent Aae^can personalities, 
t iticic or Ahite. 

f particular ccaicem to. this stiKiy is the mean score results on the ti*o 
a-;tltude screes Trcr: white and black students in the Black Studies Curriculum 
'^rc'js, . Althoufii there is no sl^ificant difference^ it was found that ii*iite stu- 
dents in the Black Studies Curriculunrikr>ip tend to have a lODre positiw atT;itude 
tcvjriri "zir^ Black Studies Prograni. Tbe mean scores are relatively close; however, 
trie fir/Jinr r^y nave some further inpllcations to related research. Similar find- 
Lngs ty other researchers including (Clark, 1952), (Deutsch, I960), and (Eantini 
snd *ifeinstein, 1968) indicate in their studies that black stfcjects have possibly 
inccn^otiy identified with their ethaiic group and nay tend to have negative atti- 
t -^es tov^^rd their own groip. 

Both rales arid fenales in the Black Studies Curriculum Grot?) tend to 
perforr. equally well on all variables. Ihus, sex did not appear to be a sigiifi- 
cant factor" in perfomance on any of the dependent variables. 

If the Black Studies Program is assumed to be a vital part of the school 
^orr: :ulur., the findinfjs of this stiKly are siqpportive evidence of its relation to 
j^^jxier)' kny/;ledf?D of Afro-American contilbutions. Ihe results Indicate that 
Jtuder.to enrolled in the Black Studies Prograir. are more knowledgeable about Afro- 
American rii^Ft iry and culture as drtennined by r>erfonnance scores on AAKI. Students 
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In Biacic Sttidies al-t indicated a hiieter si^Tiificanoe in attiriaJe tausrd svjtil^c 
about Afn>Aaerf.ca3s. It is suspasted throi^. tne iliadin^ of this sfady tj£it 
studaits in the Black Studies auriculas are better infonsed of the rcle f 

BlacK Asiericans in tricar; history and culture. 

In discussirjg sons iaplicatioRs from the hypotheses t^tlnp, no Inforna- 
tion Mas generated that actually JetersaLnes what effect Black Studies had 
student performance on AAKI. Thus, it is not assuaed that hi^r scores c?> ^-je 
dependent variable are attributable to the Black Studies Pro©^ 
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The j^rirsry ecrurerri cf rhi^ re^earoh nas the question: i*iat is the rela- 
^Icr^S^^i^. zC zija rlaek Studies I^grasn to stt^ient krx3«ledge of Afto-Anerlcan histoiy 
and -ulturer an atteirpt to assess the effect of the Black Studies Erogr^ this 
sz'^: used rAr^zy-tvo nale and female i«te?'©*3duate students. The sacple DDnsisted 
of tvo groi; the Black Studies Curriculxn Groi^) and the Traditional CurriculuBi 
'^zTZui ^ Tr-r-rv were fifty stidents in the Black Studies CurriculuBi Qvovp mid forty- 
twc sfaien^s In tte Traditional Curriculisn Gnx?). Both groups were actainistfeped 
slrultan^: ju5ly the sane uBasureraent aaterials in a post-test only situation. 

l^-iree Ir^strwents •i#ere utilized in goierating; the data for evaluative pur- 
poses. A ti^^o-part neasurecent instrusiait entitled The Afro-Aoerican Knowledge 
^Irrj^zory (AAKI) iesigied for the study ^<as used as a measure to determine student 
kr-CT/Jleoge of Afro-Anerican history and ciilture. AMI (Part I) consists of 100 laul-^ 
*;lp:e-cholctf Itens concemirig factual data about Afro-Aserlcans and their contrt- 
butloras to society. AArQ (Fart II) coriSists of 100 2 x 2 sUdes of Afro-Anerican 
perscr-ali-^ies to be identified by the subjects. It was believed that a cumulative 
B^zre on AArZ v;culd produce an adequate description of a siA>Ject's knowl*> ji^ of 
Afrc-Arr-r^^'-x* hisrory ana culture. 

A n>iified foir: of the Semantic Differential and a General Questionnaire 
At^ltuSe 3cale >^re used rc provide a description of student attitude toward Black 

ihe ir.vestigatitxi was conducted to determine student knowledge of Afro- 
iZtBricar. blszorj and culture. It establishes that the instrument, AAKI, designed 
for -.l^is study is suitable for this purpose. Ihrou^ the use of the instrunent, 
the invostif^tion establishes tliat groups according to curriculun type and ethnic 
£70.?. perforr:* differently The Afro-American Khowledgs Inventory. 

By :?otj>utirig nean scores from performances on AAKI it was found: that 
j':ufents i^i the Black Studies Curriculum Group tended to make hi^r mean scores 

/wirll tlian students in the Tradf tlcral Curriculum Group; that Black Students 
•.^niei to rake rd/tier nean scores on AAKI (Part II) than other students; ttjst 
T.i, • -l i ^"^iij^ J' ; lent." '■ended ren'om equally as well ai AAKI. 

1.9 
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the s^ut'. that stuier.ts 1. :r.v 5:^c<: r-^sxc Jiirrlroiun, ji^ 

to have ti n:re rr^i^ive a^^I^u:^ t - jile;? 'r^d?k Arericans. It - ^ 

also fcjni thit whitt^ ^tuirrrs e:;r,ll^J Ir. the Blar?;: r .^il^ Carriculin 
tended tz rave the- rc3" r;v.j:it!ve tittltu>:? tck-ard Bla v rraiivs ^dle stud^.^.- 1 
the ^dl-riDntil "jrri rjLlir, 3r:.ui- 3|:rvanfd to hav^ th. '^-ci^ r^^'^iti^^ attir'.> • 

Tne sj^eciflv- ccr.elusions rr^r; -he findLnf-: fczised -jr.-jr- •;he ? / : - ^ 
ani.x^rily^l^i cf ths? data IVor- this ir-vesrif^atim. 

It rzo^ te ccncliKied that t.-^ instnrent, .Vi desi^:»i and testei 
this iTA'^es'lr^ticr* believed to be a suitable devi:: :or the sreasureaent cf 
dent kncwied?^ of Arro-^rierican history and cultia^ 1 Gtudent ability t c iJc 
a>eciriiC Afrc-American rjersce^itles. 

reference t;. testir.t^ s"-ii*^-t perfcr^nc-:- /lAKI, the fcllcwlhr 
general assure t ions can be mde: 

7nat stuJer-ts airolied in the BlacK Stuiie^: ho/O^i ter^ to fc^ - 
Inforred at^ut factual data ccsit^emL^i.: Afro-Anerican history and culture, 
better able to identify specific Afro-An^ricar: per:£cn^*.:ities, and seem to hr> 
rcre positive attitudes toward studies aba it Afro-Anierir^^riS. 

"Siat white students enrolled Ln the Black S .uxles PrograTi t^^J t . 

m 

better inferred about factual data ccncerronr Afrc-Anj&r^jans, are better abin t 
Identity specific Afix>-A!3erican r-ersonalities, and seer, to have mre positive 
attitudes tr-Jard studies about Afro-Arerieans than vrhitr istudents enrolled =: 
Traditional Curricula-:.. 

xhat black students in the. Black Studies .Pre rra^ are seemingly be* t ri- 
able to Identil^; sr^'cific Afro-Anerican rerscarialitles .han -**iite students in t :^ 
Black Studies PrcgraiTi. Cn this particular variable it appears that ethnic / 
is a sigr-if leant factor. Evidence also indicates tha^ the Black Studies 
Program sex does not arpear tc be a ri^jiiflcarit fact::- In j:^rfon!Hnce ^ an;/ ' 
the lepenien*: variables. 

h;f " ^nnendatlons 
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of this sv^: arid are IL'tltedl to the s^-lLng populaticw. Ihe recorrg n datlons are 
as f clicks: 

!Ihe evidenee in this investigation i«as generated by a post-test only 
sittaticn, '*iiich say ll:nit generalisation ^bout the findings. It is r«x»nended 
that the st!;;^/ be i^licated utilizing pre- post-test procedures or alternative 
rjjthods in an effort to <*tain laore evidence vital to this area of concern. 

vhis investigation was conducted with one Black Studies Frog:^, in one 
school, and a rx^-uiaticn liisited to undergraAaate college students. It is rea»- 
ia?nded that flarther researdi include other Black Studies prc^rams with larsger and 
different r^ulaticns. The populations should Include various coobinations of 
stuier;ts frcsn differing backex>u>ds, ethnic groups ^ wd school setting. It is 
rurrher reccciaer^ied that r^n-collegiate subjects be used for purposes of con>ari- 
zons in future research. | 

Althou^ randoGilzaticn for the sacple under stuly was assuned, a truly 
randan sasple was not possible. It is, therefore, recoraaended that additional 
studies be conducted with a truly random sacple. 

Beth carts of the najor instnment (AAKC) used in this study ^re timed 
slnze it 'nas thou^t that outrf#it guessing would be reAiced. Hoi«ever, no data 
wa5 renerated to deteroine the actual effect of this particular variable. Th^, 
it is reco!3xnded in replication of the study that tiMflg procedures on AAKL be 
varied for different groups. This nay help to determine vtet effect this variable 
nsi' have zn the results. 

Z!he neasur^nent instnanent (AAKI) developed for this investi^tion was 
esrecially iirportant. Few research studies have been conducted **iich deal 
directly with the evaluation of the Black Studies programs; thus, it is reconraen- 
ded that AAKI be utilized as a "frarae of reference" for fljture evaluative efforts 
and adapted for use in other Black Studies prograns. The instninent nay also be 
used to detemLne "where the students are" in their krwwledgp of Afro-American 
history and culture. Ihus, it seems apparent that such information could be quite 
valuable to educators for develc^ing a Black Studies Program n^ch is forrojlated 
cn the tasis cf student background arKl level of awarwiess. 

An'-«ther lirfovtant finding of this study su^sts certain inplicatiCHis 
-or.cerrjirir attlt'>.de. The possibility that attitudes toward Black Americans nay be 
TiOdiriej tnrcx^ exposure to the Black Studies Curriculum is of prime Inportance. 
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An IrplicaticE. iVr further study in this direction isi^t be in developix^ evalu- 
ative aessures -j^hidi deal prirarily iiith affective a:^pects of the Bl^^k Studies 
Ptt^ws. iSiis is particularly significant as naitual x^e^^ect and understanding of 
the various 5;£>-cultures in Aaerlcan society has increasingly becooe a laajor con:- 
cem of the^ e*K:ation system. 

In the past few years mj^h eiii^iasis has been placed upon Black pride 
ami heritage. Orie of the prisrosy reasons for this g Dv eae n t was to Instill the 
black student with a aore positive self-concept. However , few atteiqpts have been 
made to detemine the effects of this aoveccnt in actually dianging the self- 
concept of black students. Since evidence is lacking, it appears that researdi 
in this area is particularly needed. 

As indicated in the finding of this stu^y some students are not as in- 
fonned about Afro-z^nerican history and culture as others. Ihus, it is iieconinended 
that educators develop lasthods of incorporating feasible aspects of the Afro- 
Araericai esq^erience into the TiTaditional CurrlculuBu This abroach will hopefully - 
encourage students not fonially ejgposed to the Black Studies Program tc becorae 
more f&niliar with the life style and culture of Aftx>-Anericans. 

The findings of this stucjy have indicated that the Black St^;dies Program 
tends to Increase student knowledge of Afro-American history and culture. If this 
is in fact true, then it is reconmended that the Black Studies Program be considered 
a px»iinary agent in dissemiTiating infomatlon about Afro-Americans as an inportant 
factor in inj roving the mtual respect and urKJerstarxiing of Afro-American coitri- 
butic^ to society. 

It is finally reccximended that educators, researchers, and curriculum 
developers contlni^ to inplement \tarious procedures to evaluate the effect of Black 
Studies prcgra.^ in order to meet the increasing demands for effective edircational 
proOTats in an ever-changing society- 
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APPEIiDIX A 

rriE I£VEDO»EMr OF THE AFK)-itfERICAN KM0WLE3XJE INVOnORy 



Ihe Inforraation included in AAKI is based upon a careful survey of 
libraiy books, na^zlnes, newspapers, audio-visuals, and other Instructional 
mterials related to Black Americans. Multi-media kits, T.V. documBntaries, 
calaidars, charts, biographies, and autobiographies *<ere reviewed for materials 
ajplicable for inclusion in the Inventory. The list of natertals available was 
exhaustive; therefore, only a few of the major sources are cited. They are 
listed in the back of this i^H)endix. 

A jury of five Black Studies instructors ftxxn Illinois State 
Uhiversity, Nonial, Illinois, aided in the selection of items to be Included in 
AAKI. Since these persons were Involved in the teaching of Black Studies, it 
was thou^t that their expertise would be essential in the development of the 
instrunent. Tlie jury was cc»iposed of an Afro-American historian, and one instruc- 
tor each in the fields of literature, nusic, art, and sociologr. 

]}pon collecting and reviewing the materials it was found that Afro- 
Aitexlcans have achieved distinctiai as scientists, invaitors, writers, artists, 
athletes, along with sigiificant contributions in other fields of endeavor. Thus, 
it was necessary to categorize perscMis according to their field of distinction. 
Categprization was irodeled after an index of xNegro personalities found in 
Appendix A of a publicatim entitled The Role and Contributions of American 
Ifegroes in the History of the United States and of Illinois > State of Illinois, ' 
Office of the Superintendent of Public ^truction, Septent)ep, 1970. 

A series of statemgnts pertaining to some aspect of Afro-American his- 
tory and culture were developed from the available materials. Sane areas such as - 
sports had an excess of information. In such cases some of the statements were 
randanly eliminated until a feasible nunber was obtained. This was to reduce the 
possibility of too many items devoted to one specific area. TVfo-hundred items 
energjsd, each presented in statement form with five possible answers. 

The two-hundred items were presented to each juror to determine vftiich 
items should be eliminated and which should-be included in the inventory. Tiie 
jurors were also asked to Indicate which of the five choices was correct. The 
coixKnts, criticisms ,yftd correct responses by the jurors were analyzed. Fifty 
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of the items '^teve eULTlnated in the process. Scae were eliminated because of 
their extr&ae difficulty, while others were considered poorly written. The neces- 
sary revisi<»Ts were nade. The reiaaining one-4iundred and fifty items becane the 
basis for Fart I of AAKI. 

A further analysis revealed three nnjor structural defects In develop- 
ing this section of the instrunent. Ihe first defect was that mny of ttie 
choices provided vere rvot relevant to the statements and would terd to promote 
0jessing- Hius, it was necessary to correct this defect. Another defect was 
that the items were not rancfcmly distributed; that is, the statenents about per- 
sons in sports were in the same sequ^ce In which they were devised. Oto renedy 
this effect each item was assi<?ied a nunfcer. A random selection procedure followed. 
The first nunfcer selected was desigiated to be the first «Ttry in AAKI (Part I). 
The process was continued until all one-hundred and fifty items had been assigned 
their order. Another defect was the positioning of the altermtive choices in 
each item. A procedure was developed in order to assure ttett choices were ran- 
dorOy dispersed throu^ut each item. This was also done to reduce tte possibility 
of the correct response to occur in the same position wore tten two or three 
successive items. 

The instrument was further refined throu^ a pilot study (reported in 
Chapter III) in vrtiich each entiy was subjected to an item analysis procedure. The 
results revealed that mar^ of the items were either too difficult or too indiscriirn 
Lnate. Revisions were nade to adjust these difficulties. Fifty of the itene were 
eliminated. The remaining one-hundred items became the final fom of AAKI (Part 
I). Tt^ selections were re-ordered for numerical sequence and the position of 
coiYe-;t response order was adjusted. It was decided that twenty-five minutes would 
be sufficient time for. subjects to conplete AAKI (Part I). 

M*any of the materials used in developing Part I of the Inv^toxy conl^ained 
photographs of various Atto-American personalities. Ihe photographs were collected 
and sorted according to specific fields of endeavor. After collecting one-hundred 
and seventy-five photographs, 2x2 slides were mside of each. Most were, done in 
black and white; however, a few were made in color. Historical as well as contCTH 
fxDrary fif:7ires were depicted in the slides. The use of slides was based ipon the 
following rationale: if Black Studies classes utilize both verbal and visual means, 
then it seems to follow that both rnethods should be evident vrfien attempting to 
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evaluate the effects of Black Studies. Thus, it is apparent that both verbal and 
visual stliasii should be provided in evaluative laeasures in order to insure a more 
accurate description of a subject's knowledge in this area. 

Ihe five-nen jury was asked to identify each of the one-hmdred and • 
seventy-five personalities as shown in the 2 x 2 slides. Responses by the Jurors 
were analyzed and various suggestions node. Some of the slides were eliJidnated 
because of difficulty in identification. Others were thought to be too obscure 
for Inclusion in the inventory. Poor photograi*iic quality was anottier 'reason for 
elirdnatlOTi. The results ended with the jurors selecting one-huidred slides of 
Afro-Aj»rican personalities to be included in the final fonn of AAKI (Part II). ' 

Following the selection of the slides each was aF-' ^led a nuilser. "nie 
ntJ*er was used In a procedure to indicate the order in nAiich each would be pre- 
s^ted. Ihe jurors were asked to select four altesnative answers. As in AAKI 
(Part I) a procedure was followed to eliminate a set pattern of .correct responses. 
The necessary steps were carried out, resulting in the conpleted fonn of AAKI (Part 
11)^ Subjects are not expected to recogiize all Che personalities; ttierefore, 
twenty-seconds Is allowed for each identification. It was thou^it that tiMng 
sight serve as a precautim against outri^i*, guessing. AAKI (Part II) takes 
acproxluteitely thirty-five minutes to ccMiplete. The «itire inventory takes one hour 
to adniinlster. 

SmFlE LIST OF RESOURCES USED IN THE lEVELOPfBir OP 
TiJE AERO-AfCRICAN KNCWr£DGE INVENTORy 

Adams, ftossell. Great negroes past and present . Chicago: Afro-American Publish- 
ing Caipany, Inc., 19o3. 

B^nett, Lerone. Before the Mayflower , c Chicago: JcAaison Pi4)llshing Conpany, 
Inc., 19^27" ' 

Brawley, Benjamin. The negro In literature and art . New York: Duffield and 
Conpany, 193^. " , 

Brawley, Benjamin. Negro builders and heroes. Ifriiversity of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1937. 

Broudy, Eric, Warren Halliburton, and Lawrence Swinburne. They had a dream . New 
York: Pyramid Books, 1969- 

Bullock, Ralph W. In spite of handicaps. New York: Books for Library Press/ 

1968. 
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ErDthLi-:, rnllir 1. =r.d sejley a\ .-.-.rn. Up fron the duetto. New York: Cowles 

Eixse, r-ferle n. The necr ^ tec- in .inj^ri::^:! . Jhieagc: National Edacatic^^ ?uS> 

Fr^nklL%, Ja-Ti Hcpe and the eiivors :?r Tine-Life Bocks. An lllxistrated history 
or bl2C/: arerieans. Ife^- York: TL-re-Iife Bo^, 1970. 

Franklin, Corn Hope. Frcr. slaveiy to fi^eedotn. New York: A. A. Khcpf, 1st ed., 
15*^7, 2nd ed. , revised ana enlar^jed, 1967. 

!:?ii$ies, Lan-^ton, and Milron Jfeltzer. A pictorial history of the negro In 
anierica. IJew York: Crown Publishers, Itkj., 19o7. 

' Kistcry of thtr negro in anerican entertairmgnt. Hew Jersey: Ehglewood Cliffs, 
1967. 

Illinois State Office of the Superintendent of Public Jhstmction. Thg role and 
c;:ritrifautions of an&rican negroes In the history of the united states 
and of illinois . &)rinEfield, liTinois, 1970. 

Jefferson, Lcuise E. and Janes fi. Robinson. Twentieth century aroricans of negro 
lineagp . New^forft: r^endship ftress. Inc., 1965. 

fiiTtin, Fle::3her* Our great americans. ChicagD: GanmaCoip., 1953. 

r-fet^alf , iecrje H. Black profiles . Ife:-; York: lfcara>#-Hill, 1968. 

Fevers, Ihinjaret. The eb<m book of black achievetnait . ChicagD: Johnson Publish- 
ir.r Conrany, Inc., 1970. 

Fj.3hardson, Ben. Great a^rican negroes . Ifew York: ThOTBs Y. Ciwell Carf^ny, 

RoobL^is, Warren M. Afro-anaerican panaraira . ESEk Title III Project of the Frederick 
l)0'ji;^az IriStitute, VfeshLngtcn, D.C. , 1970.. 

Taylor, Julr^s. The negro in science. Baltlrrore, r^faryland: Morgan State College 
Press, 1955. 

v;ocd5on, Cir:er a. and Charleo Vfe^ley. Tne negro in our history. Washington, D.C. : 
Th^ Associated Publishers, Inc., 1st ed. 1928, 9th ed. revised and 
-nlarv-ed 19**7. 

Ke-jkly, BI--vx-ekly; Quarterly, ana ."-hnvhly publications devoted to 

Afr^.-/inerican life and c 'Alt ore wer-* Ui>ed extensively. A sample list includes: The 

rl^j^ Jjh-l-iT , Hl-f-k ^ror^.: , Blr.-k Vrrirj (f'-^r^erly Ifegtr) Digest ), f fegro History 
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a' £au:;ati:4. . Crisis ^W^lI>e. Ebony IfegizlRe . Jet 

:4aga:rlr.-? , Esg-r-nse :^a.^ine . 'Tan >iagk2in5« and Exmy other publications. 
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7nl^^ CDcklet ccnt:ilrr a ^series f ;uestions pertaining to Black Studies 
pro^'ans jiTnich ha7> beeii inpleraenred to L^iCliKie infomation and naterials that 
present tte role rf Afi?c-A•aeri^ans in various aspects of Anerican history arid cul- 
ture. Ihe irfciTH'^ion is to san|;.ie yc^ir faniliarity with Black Americans and 
their contritutions to Ani&ricsffi culture. Ibe following materials are incltxied: 

1. feneral Infomation Questiomaire 

2. Sei!Bntic Differential (modified) 

3- Af^Aaerican l&iowledag Inventory (Part I) 
Af^Arerlcan foK>wled^ Inventory (Plart II) 

Flease answer the questions as you interpret them by placing the appro- 
priate mrk iesigiated by specific iristnictions in each section. Be sure to mark 
your answers clearly. 



r,. ir^-iljtj: o:^ ii^sifped ro provide a description of the 

:; ula-.l-r. '^-.i -x s -rf le cf rneir art It'joes toward Black StiKlies. A 
^ ;:^."rl:rj^ ire oi^zei tc cr^vide this Infonaation. Your arwiers irilll 
hssizz ir. k:'^rrl:\tr.: '.he -^fre^ts ani current statias of Black Studien prc>^7aia5. 
All ::rwe^ 's:^ j.nfljential ^^jd idll be presented in statistical smaries. 

: »-?tt^e jx-xer all j jesticTiS by placing an "X" next to the item of 
ycur rh^: ; ^r. r i-^';;:!! r^c; "^4. Vaik yoir ansiiiers clearly. 



Senior 



29 



Over 50 



: ^ '^ ju bl'^ck C^udi^o c jr-res olTored in irgr hi^ school. 
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7- I haw Z'ji/j^.. '^^'J^c In £laCfC Sttadies at this institution. If so, irdicate 
The n--s±^r of c curses in the space to the ri^- 



8. I an curreTirl;; eir^::lled in a Black Studies course, 
a. - '{ez 



9- Irt >c:ich of the fcllcf/s?ing have you ^Ined nost of your personal ejqperiences 
with k:x:rir;leJ^ af ''Black" people? 
a. ScYtJOl 

t. ^"orrxnity (Ctorch, nei0it)oriiood, etc.) 

e. reoia (T.V., radio, etc.) 

d. Cither (Specify) 

e. - licne of the abc-ve 

10. '.vzjli y "i r^';"ioter for a course Ln Black Studies? 



11. All Gtufentc sL^'oil tove at least one course in Black Studies before they 

a. Jtrc-n?iLy agree 

e. IJeutral 

d. uxsX'T^e 

12. Black Ctudies should be for Blacks only, 
a. ^!tr^-ngly a^ree 

rfeutral 

L DIcaiTee 
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V. 



1^. A /nr^'lei^^ ^he contributJcf^^ of Biack Americans to Aiaerlcan culture 
xLil helj. in developing positive attitudes towani Blacks. 

a. Strongly agree 

t. Agree 

ifeutral 

d. Disagree 

e. S::rcnrjy disagree 

15. L'-.forrraticjn about Afro-^ei^cans should not be tau^it In separate courses 

but irr.^rrazei into the "re^ilar'' courses of study. 
X. £;tronsly agree 

b. Arree 

Ifeutral 

Disa^jpee 

. Ztxvn^L'j di^agr^ 

16 • Black Studies is a way to "appe^ise" Bl2u;ks. 

a. Strcnol^v agree 

fc. A^o^ 

e. Ifeutral 

e- Strongly disagree 

17- bltiC/- Studies do not have a soUd academic foundation. 

otroncly agree 

L. Arree 
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3. 
e. 



Zzvc^^y disagree 



19. raklr^: a course if- Black Stiriies vill have little usef\ilness In the outside 
world. 

a. Strongly agree 

t. Agree 

c. Ifeurral 

d. Disa^:w 

e. Strcn&ly disagree 

19. Ccurses in Biack Studies will help reduce undesirable prejudices. 

a. ' Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Neuti^ 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

20. Elack Studies will have little effect ipon college students. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Jieutral 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 
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APPQIDIX C 

c=rr:-r f Tns A:>c-AnErican Knowledge Inventory 
7riE AI-rv-AT'SHICiSJ KNOWLEDGE IHVaiTORY . 



by 

viines E. Newton 



ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Nonial, Illinois 
August, 1971 
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im AFRO-AJCRICAN KMOHIHXJE JUVEHHOtd 



Part I 



Directions 



Fart cne of this inventory consists of one hundred nultlple-choice 
questions desLsr^ed zo saitple your familiarity with Afto-Arericans and their con- 
tributions to Antrrican histoiy and culture. Read each question and decide which 
choice Is the correct answer. Bien nark your answer by circlir^ the correct 

For exanple: 

Ihe first Black college graduate was: 

1* Frederick Douglas 

2. John Russwurm 

3. E. B. DuBois 
>brdecai Johnson 

5. Carter G. Woodson 



You are not expected to answer all the questions. Therefore, you may 
quiciOy answer the questions you are nest certain about and return to the renaln- 
ing itens. Do not guess. 

feu have twenty- five ndnutes to cdnplete this section. 
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^ : :j 1 I: il ; ^r-^r^t:! 

5. Hldrir ' Aileei -ana rcllcwers cr^nized the: 

2- B^zr.-si AxVIc-^ei Ifetbodist Episcopal Church 

3. :^''Jii-± of rhe Safcb-ith 

i'lrsr ::^;to Baptist Church 
^Si'ln^i hiizlsz Church 

Tne ri:\:*. r^n to die ttt the Boston r*3assacre was: 

.liver :^r^n';ell 
J 1*1 3i .IS Attucks 



2. 



5. ;.\:rl;,ji>j'i ''•w B.'x.^/o'^ll's Kail of Faine was: 

2- Larr;/ Doby 

Roy Carr.anolla 
5. 3atchei Falre 

Cs Tr.e Ccricrrjj'OiT collection is a: 



1. cs^lection of r^are coins 

2. ^^'tllcctlcA of rare stairj^s 

3. :-,'ll^ct r.r; of tropical anirMs 

»llvc*:l::n of rraterials by and about Afro-Americans 
j::;.*:foti::i of materials on famous AmeitLcans — ^Black and White 
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I. baskBtball player 
J. ryzxtall player 
3. tennis r layer 
^. rrofesoiOTial gcrlfer 
5* hc-^^key player 

The undeivSecretary of the l*iited Ifeitions is: 

1. Edward Brwke 

2. Bayand Rustln 

3. A. Philip Randolph 
^. Hcbert 1/feaver 

5. Eali/n Rmche 

Kenneth A. Gibson is itayor of: 

1. ^jQi7^ Irvilana 

2. Ifewark, ^iew Jersey 

3. Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Michi^ 

5. Ch^i Hill, North Carollm 

Cld spirituals were arrangpd for use in concert halls by 

1. Samiiel Coleridge-Raylor 

2. James Bland 

3. George Bridget ower 
^. Harry T. Burleig^i 
5. WilliaT* Grant Still 

Eolarid liayes was a fainous: 

1. tenor 

2. biricone 

3. conroser 
^. conductor 
5* arranger 

Horace Pippin was a: 

1. fJLas3blov/er 

2. painter 

3. sculptor 
^. cer^jTaciot 
5. Jev/eler 
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A frcKvr^ ^-^r.-e z'^volt Ln Virslnia was led by a preacher named: 



1. I>-rj!Xi::^ Ve;sey 
1'4, '7^^r/l:lyi. ri-c^ics is poet laureate of: 



f. I: ^^r::I 

1-;. -.-iiccoverer of rhe North Pole v^: 
1. J'rc'c' I-brten 

3, I'erer Alonso liLno ^ 
Oliver Cronscell ^ 
r'. y^z^Jtvc^v: Henscn 

10. Tcul r renter :io. 1 is a phrase used to describe: 

i. AlLcDn Pickett 

JtirreG Ero;vTi 
3- Tfcjrles Pride 

:::i^,dn -'Jaye 

17. Ii; the i::^3'> Olyixdcs four gold nedals were wc^ by: 

1. Ralph I--ietcalfe 

2 . Vel render 

3. I'iil mtfield ; 
^. Je:^3e Owens 

5. ^jrrle Smith / 

11. :>ilc:L^i X v;rt3 rdrfierly nicknamed: 



1. "Red" / 

2. "Bic Yellow"/ 
"ifustler" / 
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19. be:y^Tin l^avi;^. Sr. inas the first Black In the Armed Pbrces to becoce: 



rf-.cer of the Day 
Chic-f of Staff 

20. Lew klcix'Azv plays basketball for the: 

1. L^rs^en Celtics 

2. laaitiriDre Bullets 

3. Circinnati Royals 
r-tirA-a^icee Bucks 

rievr York Knickerbockers 

21. 3oul jn Ice was written by: 

1. '^tuey P. Ifewtcn 

2. Sldridgs Cleaver 

3. Bobby Seale 
A. Angela Davis 
5. 'Hap" Brown 

22. One of the most prolific Inventors of all time was J 

' 1. aran\HHe T. Woods 

2. V/illiam Tucker 

3. I/r/is Latiiuer 
Jan I'latzeligsr 
r^'Xnk Yerby 

23. ITie philoGopby of r4alcolm X advocates: 

1. non-"»/iolence 

2. self-help 

3* -^^rcistentialism 
^. obedience 

5. the theory of integration 

2^1. /iretha Fr:iiMin is a (an): 

J., actress 
2. danger 
ctn^rer 
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A ..o^: rr^v.T. r oarly ^ise of Black dialect was: 

1. 1^4! '-^iurenee Durbar 
Z. r^rfs VfeHon Johnson 
3. I^alch Ellison 

5. Aira iBonte.^f-'S 



'The oldest: Ela?k university in rhe United States is: 



1. rlar^.ton Institute 

2. A*:l^*iua Uraversity 
3- T^ju^rieree institute 
^. tmroln iTdversity 

T'niversity 

iv. E. DuBois vcrote: 

2. Tne Zo'jI^ of Black Folk 

3. Ilv-^tes of a Ilative S<xi 
^. Tt:e Li /OS of the Lowly 

Up frorx Slavery 

7ne crrriiiiration founded by Karcus Garvey was the: 




Gr.e cl th^ forenost Black historians is: 

i Adrian Dove 

2. I-fel\alle Kerskovits 

3. Vi'llliain Styron 
John Hope r^rankiin 

5. John Howard Griffin ; 

>v/in Latiirer, knovffi as "The Black/ Edison" , invented 

i. color T.V. 
Z. colored' bulbs 
3. flui-^escent lights 
^. ^ho lii^lit switch 

the ii^tit bulk socket 
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-ecr.v a. ^ii'-zer [gained farie by pradixlng pitxhicfcs frora: 




Ienji:rl: 5cLrj:^ker is knew as a (an): 

::ur^/e:;cr ana inathemtician 
Ocnic-r. : jii-iis a phot:^ra?rfKr for: 

^^crne T-ixon ;-;as a: 

1. s:;rrhony conductor 
' ^. con.-^ert pianist 
,y^zz pianist 

t^. orraunist 

Coe Louis won tte ifeavywi^t Chanpionship from: 

1. Jaiiies J. Braddock « 

2. J^c^ Sharkey 

l ixx 3aer 
5. Ja?k Kracken 

'^ne ":i:.:;iritinn Series" is a groi?) of paintings by: 

1. Ja::Gb Lawrence 

2. Charlen White 

3. Elcizier Cortor 
Hlehiriind Barthe 

I. H^Tcire Bearden 
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tfc I'li;^ hamvie was: 



ret-*: .ti^rr.r 



^ , ''-«::;ir» 



StjLte Representative of: 



• ^ . . 4 - 



L-Ia;:: iii najor I'^atT^e baseball was: 



:*al hearl; operation was periorroed by: 



'1. LkxIIo'J 



.^irrt Black Federal Judge 
f l;-ot, Bl'^ck Serxator . 

Black Congressrran 
:lr;-t black I4ayor 
flr^t Black Attorfiey General 
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J * : ^^/* 1^' <i {hrase used to describe: 



7ne Ar:*:-i>C'rIcan syr; h^qy was produced by: 



:r:snt 31:111 



riillli^- '..rtearley is known for her: 



lbs -'C™. :jcr' of tr/.- St. Louis Blues vas: 

V;. ilso'.cJy 



^^7. '"f.*^ 



111 naye3 



n Newspaper Is called: 



1. ^oe l-efonder 

T':-:- L*^,3X Ki3t;oi7 Bulletin 
3. 'il-v' IferT'O Digest 

r-'^''^^aixei speaks 

^i. " ;c'j'^ lYoricnes" was written by: 

1* Lei'^l Jcnes 

'stTiis /.'^Idon Johnson 

Alain Lo^ke 
'j. ^z^Xi*:^-!: Cuilen ^' 
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rnr*. 'tr * I'm. ^ \'i 



written fcy: 



'jirLvrii.u l-^iXir. kr.VATi for her: 



iireet or of Operation Breadbastet is: 



Jec^e Jackson 
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'-:-\Ts the Tine 



:u: V-:cy, -in hist:>rical novelist, wrote: 

r:.c^j of Harrow 
ri^-'ll-e: VI::torious 
J: it on the I-bunt-aLn 
T:r/c Cacln 



i>j, ofi; -i-^w 



Lv"-/ Thwrac is a character in: 



T: - : ir*- i'fext "nine 
. :-;r:-t;'hea of the Eartn 
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ii. y^rrj :rr S.;j/: tc "Md Itrrirzij was eorp'^sed by: 



■ . : ^:-; -;.^r Her/ierscn 



Cii-irl-^c >r:ii^e is knowr^ for xns: 



c^.tLn^T^ 'iT.a rrarhic work 



Iri^ r*^7ir Fayet^te, Mssissippi, is: 

-icyi :-:cKi3^icv: 
.'ul^s-n Bor.i 
£,XTnc i Er-^oke io: 

1, Z^rj^zor frcni yacaachusetts 

^, :.Ieut:cr^'it: r^vemor of I-'assachusetts 

i. ;-:*:rrT.ey ^ieneral of I-iissachusetts 

Miyoi' of boston 
5, C^ate Eepr^sentative of ^feLSsachusetts 



1. on Ice 

*h-^ive Sen 

Crcok Vrno Sat by the Door 
V- Biii^K Boy 
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- - r.-^ Cc^-Zbxi c f COSE 

rT'r r V/^ Ilr^^jrGr of the Urban League ^ 
. ly. rr .vo :ii^i- cr of the I&tit^ial Vfelfare Rij^s Organization ^ 



.1 



ri -r 7 >^ rdr^-twH 'was tije founder of 



t'^- "i: 1 J*"^r:»^^ IS HEjOr of: .V* 



Ic- Vi,:-eles, California ^ 
I>>;ar k, Ifew Jersey 



70. V, r:;;:xn is best laiown as a: 



r^'^'ven v/i-iter 



7i. reec*r " *:.^e" lataT^ starred fgr the: 



Or iginal Harler:. QJooetrctters 
"^2. \ '^iT^^:/ I^i^ iV7;;eirJit boxing chairpion is: 



1* .""jhsmrjeJ Ali 

, : J o ; "i "'-itterson 
'onri;.' Listen 
"^\r -ey" Joo Walcofct 
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v:r^:^..- ^-^ri 'dr^: croiucer, idiich of the fonci«dng publieaticr*s: 

I. Black W^rld 

f. Ertiaire inl Black Scholai' 

ral?r ::unc: vrij ^warded the IJobei Peace Pfize for: 





Ln 


India 




in 


Palestine 




in 


Australia 




Ln 






in 





red is: 



1. Chr-lxr^^i ..r the black Panthers 
E:-:e'2urive Director of HAACP 

*S?soerxr^r of Allah-Nation of Islam 
M'ilzoT/X's brother 

1. bl^c>. :rer:hant and shipbuilder who transported 38 Blacks to Sierra haom in 

1. CuiTe 

I- Cr'^L-s^oU 
3* J-x^s Fciten 
'4, Ir-lrxe Hall 

C. ^riTxldiiv'" 

A f^.^ua ^-^.ti-olavery insurrection in South Carolina was led by: 

1 ''riopuz Attucl-:^ 

2. :ixK "\u:rier 

3. Itemrark Vesey 

4. John Brov.Ti 
Harriet T^obr^n 

A anj-cn for Sleeping Car Porters was founded by: 

1. Booker T. Washington 

2. Philip Randolph 
rr</ard Rustin 

;J. E. B. DuBols 

5. ri'jLrous Oar/ey 
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80. E. Pr:^>lin rr-azier v:roze: 

I. hrx^k r>Ln, Wnite Fasks 

3- }vr,r:rirr^ up Black 

'^ir-- Black An£:Io-Sa>.on 
5l. A n^rl^d known as the "Harlan Renaissance" occurped during the 



1. 19I0*s 

2. 1920'? 



v2. :-^s6'ir ;h rn bleed plasm was pioneered by: 

1. -Hrnes" E. Just 
'.Y^aries R. Drew 

3 Daniel Hale '.villiaiiB 

Percy Julian 
5- J^.e3 Derhm 

83. Alain Locke '/rvote: 

2. I?ae Ifev; liegro 

3. Ino Sculs of Black Pblk 
^. Tne Invisible I-fen 

5. r::e Fire tfext Time 

8^. ^ne Black hero at Bunker Hill was: 

1. Crisp'is A!;tuck3 

2. Oliver Crorrwell 

3. ?'in*^r Salerri 
//illiain Still 
F?i!il Cuffe 
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"'ier:i-il:.e'' is a character created by: 

1. -^cr - nrty 

'r::ir:'ey Cr;iri>ridge 
*'hr'/^ ile^" io a ijarne referring to: 

1. Arrr-3t.rong 
r\ rizt VJilscn 

" - ';-?';r-^e rllrby 

''CL-q 1^ a character created by: 

2. Jr^.ez Balcivan 

3. ?ai;.h Ellison 

r:^-rcr Fancn 

r.lthea Jiib^cn v;as a chanpion: 

1. svTirnnez^ 
. irtncer 
3- verini:5 player 
hockey player 
-i:. ice o/.arer 

I-anry 0. '.ViTier is priirarily knovm In art for his 

1. ror^i^aits 

3. v;r^T:er colors 
cT'C/on dravri.ngp 
raiiitinrc oi' religions thenes 
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91. Vncl-r T-r:/^ IT^tt'lr: 'actually based on the life of: 




92. Ihe f^ret d::aTC'r::;ed Black artist is generally recogiized as: 
^. Fcbert IXaicanson 



93* lioui': Anrcrrcng was known as* 

1. li^^-iy !io" 

2. "Balane-les" 

9^. /indre V/jct:;? is an (a): 



■ll. • 




2. 








4. 









95* Tnarles "Irmllton and Stokely Carmichael are co-authors of: 

1. Die, nig;:er. Die 

2. 53jLCk Rd/;e 

3. '-iaciC Fov;er 

4. , CriGio in Black and White 

5. 51a ::k Tit^in 

96. Vihicrx of the follovring was the first black U.S. Senator: 

1. Edv:ard Brooke 

2. liLr-jTA Revels 

3. Lr-rsy Jcl-inson 
'^. Prijy.r; -/anche 

5- AJ fjT. Cl^//ton Powell 
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9^. Le:n^;T*e Trlae is a (an): 



57". ••iir-i?,.' rolt^ier- received an acacieny award for his role in: 

1. 1 l-i.vx - arJ Jungle ' 
^. Llliej of -he Field 
3. A Fi^ch cf^Blue 

7. J-r^^thln?-: of Value 

Ihe "r/J.r i^tr-aijhtening" process was revolutionized by: 

1. lAll^i riarris 

2. '/z^rtLxii Jacikson 



5. Miaair^^ C. J. 'i^lker 
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THE AFRC-Zil-ERICAfi KHOWIEDOE IfilECCPY 
Part II 
Directions 

Part r/.'o of this iJiventor:y consists of 100 slides desi^ied to sairple 
your abili:;:/ to identiiy specific Afro-American personalities. On your answer 
sheet there are five possible choices for each item. After viewlJig each 
\3lide, match the personality with the correct name on the list, f'ferk your ans- 
wer by cir^linc the corresponding letter. 

You are not e^qpected to identifV all the perscxiallties . Therefore, 
identify' the ones you are most certain about and omit those you do not recogiize. 
Ifc not guess. 

You have twenty-seconds to identify each slide. 
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1. 'I. 


m 


.7. 












• 




















A m 














t 




8. 


a* 


• 








b. 


Viia Blu<; 








W • 




^- 






d. 


niehie Allen 








e. 


I^Dck Elli3 




'cA tb^ Pips 


9- 


a. 


Oxovanni 




Tr.-^ "Crl.rlr/^" Cupremes 






June Jordan 












A * 


r-:ir*:w.i ar.i tb3 Vandellas 




a. 


Lorraine Kani.beri^/ 
















XU- 


St. 


i*jcirCuS 'JXTVQJ 








b.. 


Leroi Jones 


















ci- 


Eldridr^ Cleaver 








e. 


K, "Pao" Brov.Ti 



a- Jchn Conyers 
b. V.'illiarr* Dav/son 

d. 'A'xI^er V*Vjr;hln('trn 
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11. a. Pearl Bailey 

b. fettwilcla Dobbs 

c. Katherine Dunham 

d. Fahalia Jackson 

e. Ella ritsf'jeralcl 



■1. 
b. 

d« 



Jerry BUvior 
!fey Char'l:>3 
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12. a. Ralph Abemathy 

b. VMtney Young, Jr. 

c. Jaines Fcitrjer 

d. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

e. Ij»:fon oullivan 
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13- a. Shirley JriLs^is 

Ccsisrar^ Jfctley 

d. Elizabeth Koontz 

e. Bcsa Parks 



19. a. Robert S. m^tt 

b. C^l T. FtosiSBi 

c. John Johnsc^ 

d. Hcbert L. Vann 



14« a. Stokel:/ Cartildiael 
fc. Julian bend 

d. H. "Rap" arown 
rroey P. Newton 



20. a. Adais eisgrtcn ft^ll 

b. Jonn J. Coqyer? 

c. Ralph Bunche 

d. Ecterd BixkS^ 

e. Robert Weaver 



15* a* Richard Hatcher 

b. Kenneth Gibson 

c* Hed^r Evers 

d, Carl Stckes 

e. Parses Iferedith 



21. a. Ida B. Ifells 

b. Coretta Kii^ 

c. Rasa Parks 

d. Soj<xffner Truth 

e. Shirley Chisholni 



16. a. Harry Belafcxite 
b- Jerry Butler 

I-arvin Oa^ye 
d* Ha;/ Charles 
e. Jarjes Brown 



22. a. QwerKlolyn Brcoks 

b. HiSdci Glcn^ovil 

c. Betty Shabazz 

d. Kathleen Cleaver 

e. Jxjne Jordan 



17. a. Hikki Giovanni 

b. Angela Davis 

c. Diahann Carroll 

d. Lucy Autherine 

e. Lorraine Hansbeny 



23. a. Pi«terick Dcxiglas 

b. KaoTcus Garvey 

c. Adan Clayton Pc^ll, 

d. A. Philip RandDlf*! 
^r-^-tSbrlel Prosser 



18. a. Re<Jd Fdxx 

b. Dick Gregory 

0. Richard Prior 

d, rgp Kirby ' 

e. Bill Cosby 



24. a. William L* Dawson 

b. Janes Earner 

c. Floyd HcKissick 

d. Walter Vfeshington 

e. Cecil Partee 
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Billy Eckstine 
4. Wiliiar* ifiarf leld 



31. a. Earl Monroe 

b. mit Chaiterlain 
Lew Alcin±>r 

d. BlU Russell 

e. Oscar Robertscn 



b. Leroi Jones 

c. Den Lee 
Richard ¥ri^ 



32- a. John J. Coqyers 

b* ««%si8S l%u:iaer 

c. Hdsea WLlllans 

d« Jaooes Fbiwn 

e. Janes Heredity 



27* a. Sterling Browi 

b«^ JsBaes Baldidn 

c. Ojomtee Callen 

' d. Chester Hliaes 

e. J±£\ A. WlliiaiaB 



33* a. RLchanl Hatcher 

b. WllliaB L. Dmson 

c. Charles C. Dlggs, Jr. 

d. Charles &^rs 

e. Carl 7. Bcmn 



2§. a. Jfe)y Innis 

b. ^JSKBS ^sredlth ^ 
"c. H. ••Bap*' Broiffi 

d. OeoTf^ Jackson 

e. Ron karen|!a 



3*. a. Dlz2y Gillespie 

b« Fletcher Henderson 

c. Charlie •TBira" Earter 

d« Loods Anastrong 

e. Lionel Has^pton 



29* a. Gloria Pc^er 

b, Fxjby Dee 

c* Jirfy Pace 

d. Lena itorr^ 

e. Dorotiiy Dandridg^ 



35. a. Leroi Jones 

b. Gordon Paries 

c. Bdbby Seale 

d. Eldridgg Cleaver 



-^^--^JjegPS^ Jackson 



30. 



a. 

"c7 
d. 

e. 



lii%E.B. Duaois 
Booker Ifei^iinglton 

Washington Carver 
A. Phiilp" 
Alain Locke 




36. a. Ihursxxi Marshall 

b. EdMard Brooke 

c. Rali^ Bunche 

d. lailiam Daicson 

e. William Hastie 
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37* a. aatfer Jcahr^an 
i>. Jesse .Oi*3ns 

d. Harry Ectetrls 



43. a. ftordecai Johnson 

b. Charles Hurst 

c. Clifton R- Iharton 

d. Horace Hann Bond 

e. Jams Habrit 



3B« a. Lculs Arrstrcng 
Cab Callxf^ 
CK E*«arci •*Dute* Ellington 
4.\ J:4r^ C^ltx^ne 
e. Lionel Har|>ton 



44. a. Sac Jones 

b. Oscar Hobertscn 

c. Wilt Oa^rlain 

d. Earl Mcnroe 

e. Bill ftissell 



39* a. Hathan Haune 
Charles Hualt 
e« John Hope FragikUn 
d* Clifton Itarton 
e. Benjasdn Qtiarles 



45. a. Jackie Robinson 

b. Satctel Balar 

c. Rqy CaB|)anella 
d* Emie Banks 

e. Lcxi Erock 



40. a. Eldridg? Cleaver 

b. Bcbfay Seale 

c. Hi^y P, Newton 
. d. H. •*Rap** Brown 

e. ^ro? Jackson 



46. a. Oeoiige Kirby 

b. Hedi Fbxx 

c. Dick Gregory 

d. Stu OiUlas^ 

e. Flip Wilson 



41. a. Hi#i ?4asakela 4?. a. RaOph Aberruthy - 

b. r^ies Davis b. Whitney Young 

c. Colesnan Hmkins c. Kirtin Luther King, Jr. 

d. Ib^lonius Hxik d. James Meredith 
Jdhn Coltrane e. Roy Wilkins 



42. a. Pearl bailey 
b. Eartha Kitt 
Lena Home 
^^rothy Dandridjjs 



48. a. Hilda Sijins 

b. Gloria Fbster 

c. Diahann Carroll 

d. Diam Sanns 

e. Judy P&ce 
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b« ALL 
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55. a. SldMy foltier 

b. OBsie Davis 

c. Clawye «im» HI 

d. Greg HaKTls 

e. Saa^ Davis, Jr. 



50. a. Ri<iiarl l*ri^ 

b. Ralj^i Elli«3n 

c. Jares 3al<Mn 

d. Ana Bcfxt^cps 
« . Alair> Lodre 



51. a. Jackie Wilson 

b. Sam Cooke 

c. Jerry autler 

d. i4arvin CJaye 

e. Otis asdding 



56. a. Aretha Faenklln 

b. Nina Simons 

c. Dinah Mashlngton 

d. Roberta Flack 

e. Abbey Lincoln 



57. a. Bob Gibson 

b. ' Lou Bpock 

c. curt Flood 
d: Bmiie Casey 
e. Frasic Robinson 



52. a. fferian Anderson 

b. Josephine Baker 

c. Dinah Wa^iin^xn 

d. Ella Pitz^rald 
e- Ethel Waters 



58. 



a< 
b. 
c. 
d. 

c.. 



Richie Havens 
Charlie Pride 
Harvin Qaye 
Jerry Butler 
Bixx>k Benton 



53. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Hank Aaron 
Ernie Banks 
Willie Mays 
Vida Blue 
«aury WiUs 



59. a. Quincy Jones 

b. Gordon Parks 

c. Isaac Hayes 

d. Smokey Robinson 

e. Otis Redding 



5*. a. H. "Rap" Brown 

b. George Jackson 

Cs Hixy P. Newton 

d. Stokely Carralchael 

e. Elijah Kuhasaned 
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60. a. Leon Sullivan 

b. Janes Fbnnan 

c. ttilter Wilte 

d. Jesse Jackson 

e. Martin Luther lOng, Jr. 
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6l- a. r-bses ian 

, d. Sarr;; D^tvi^, Jr. 



67. 



a. 
i. 



Peter Sal€E: 
Oli^-er Crc!!itfell 
Cri^:4as Attacks 
Pi^ederick !^x;#das 
Richard Allen 



62. 



a. Sct^r^a Fiadc 

t . llim Sircne 

c. !l3n^y Wilson 

d. Aretha rraridin 



68. a. Jis Brciim 

b. Ho^yelt Jreer 

c. Rarer Johnson 

d. Wicxiy Strode 



63- 



a. Alvln Freesson^ Jr. 

b. Gfe^^ry Morris 
^. Den .Marshal 

i. Richard Bc^jndtree 

e.' Ja**3es Sari Jones 



69^ a. Don Lee 

b. Cbmt^ Cullen 

c. Langston Hu^s 

d. Aceer Baraka 

%> Paul Lawrence Du^ar 



i. Hank Aaron 
e* Cr lanio Cepeda 



70. a. Leslie Ugganjs 

b. DLome Warwick 

c. Baitera McMalr 

d. Diahann Carroll 

e. Gall Foster 



c . Janes Baldwin 
a. Richard Wri^t 



ri. a. Gloria Foster 

b. Diana Ross 

c. Tansi Oterrell 

d. Abbey Lincoln 

e. Aretha Rranklin 



66. a. Cjtrl 



rsowan 
lia^har; Hare 
Robert Young 
John '""ohnson 
Johr; Gen^'Stacke 



72. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d- 

e. 



Eddie Aridenzon 
Stu aiillam 
Dick C^gory 
Bill Cosby 
George Kirtjy 
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'3. 



79- a. Clarence miiacs III 

e. Richard Iteundltiee 
d. Alvln Fnt-eaan, Jr- 



Ihe Jacics^jn Five 
The Ir^ressicns 

c. The r^rr'::iv3on'^ 

d. The SDAnu Five 

e. The '•5rh" Dinensions 



80. a. Richard Wri^t 

b. PwjI Lawrence iXsibar 

c- Langston Hu^<es 

d. Countee Cuil^^n 

e. JBsses BalArin 



7^ 



a. >'iarcu3 Jarvey 

t. Adar. Claytoti Pci^iell, Sr. 

c. Hiron iteveis 

i. A. Philip Randolph 

e. Eis^ard Brooke 



81. a- William Warf ield 

b. iteidre Uatts 

c. Earl Mines 

d. Jiat King Cole 

e. Ahead Jan&l 



Dlahann Carroll 
!felta !*bcre 
Jtosalir^ Cash 
'->rrhjL Kitt 



82. a. FbjjI Lsairence Diaiijar 

b. James Bland 

c. Janes Meldc^i Jdmson 

d. Roland Hayes 

e. Lionel Hanpton 



b. Roosevelt drier 
0. Rafer Jdnrison 
d. Jin BrO'/m 



83. a. ''Fats" Waller 

b. Fletcher Henderson 

c. Charlie Fari<er 

d. "Jelly Roll" iferton 

e. William Grant Still 



78. 1. ''rV^j" DcniLno 

b. (jo-ifrey Canfcridgs 

c. ?dchar^3 Prior 

d. Tin Ajore 

e. "Fi.rieat" I'^arkham 



8^. a. Saimar Davis, Sr. 

b. 9111 Roblnsrai 

c. Duke Elllngtcn 

d. Cab Calloway 

e. Arthur Mitchell 
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*55. a. y3X'l:;r. Andersen 
Leslie '-S5^ 



91. 



a. 
b. 
^ • 
i. 
e. 



Booker T- ife^ngitcn 
Geoi^ Viau£idr^'1;nn Carver 
Ber;Ja!nin Banr^ker 
J^3es Forten 
Elijah 



36. a. liarcy l^ilson 



92. a. Jesse Jackson 

Stokely Caxrichaei 

c. Julian Bond 

d. ftjey P. liewton 

e. Hosea Williams 



87. a- Fl^yd HcKissick 

b. Foy Lnnis 

c. Leon Sullivan 

d. Bayard Rustln 

e. Ralph Abeimthy 



93. a. Oensark Vesey 

b. W.E.B. DuBois 

c. Ilat TRfmer 

d. Fre<teflck Douglas 

e. Ilarcus (^rvey 



33. a* 



da E. VJeils 
b. . Ikry I^SeLeod Bethune 
Fhiilis Viheatley 

d. :l^rr:.et Tubran 

e , c^cj r lamer Truth 



9^. a. Ossie Davis 

b. Saimy Davis, Jr* 

c. Sidney Peltier 

d. Harry Beiafonte 

e. Ivan Dixon 



39. 1 '2 Ctrl ?. Ro.-an 

t. Retort vfeaver 

c. Tnurrccd I^arshall 

dr V-'llliain Hastie 

e. Raich Bunche 



95- a. Cassius Clay 

b. Sugar Ray Robinsm 

c. Hosie Grier 

d. Vfoody Strode 

e. Jim Brown 



90. a, ?/jx In^an 
c . I^-^a Aldridge 
Bert WilliaiTss 
Richard Harrison 
Paul fcbeson 



96. a. i'auJ La^^rence DixJbar 

b. James Vfeldc^i Johnson 

c. Alain Locke 

d. James Baldwin 

e. Prank Yerby 
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97. a. Jce Louis 

b- Jack ZciTiSm 

z. Es2ard Charles 

d. Floyd J^tterscsi 

e. Joe aJaicctt 



99. a. Xemeth Gibson 

b. Carl St<^Ges 

c. Qiarles Evers 

d. Ralph Abemathy 

e. Janes Fanser 



S5. a. Vida Blue 

b. Dc« fieifca*e 

c. ?fcnte Irsfin 

d. Jackie !toblnsai 

e. P^y Casianella 



100. a. Lena Horr^ 

c. Bearl Bailey 

c. Jackie "Moms" Mafcley 

d. Ethel Waters 

e. Hattle JfcDaniels 
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APPQIDIX D ■ 

MSiSSC "m TEST nS6 IN THE AFHO-AfGRICAN KNoS^EDGE INVOflORY 



jinsuers to Ifest Items AAKI (Part I): 



1. 


1 


21. 


2 


41. 


2 


2. 


k 


22. 


1 




1 


3. 


2 ' 


23. 


2 


'»3. 


2 


4. 




24. 


3 


44. 


1 


5. 


5 


25. 


1 


45. 


2 


6; 


4 


26. 


4 


46. 


ii 


7. 




27. 


2 


47. 


5 


8. 


5 


28. 


3 


48. 


2 


9. 




29. 


4 


49. 


3 


10. 


4 


30. 


5 


.50. 


5 


11. 


1 


31. 


3 


51. 


2 






3^. 


-5 


^52. 




13. 


3 


33. 


4 • 


53. 


4 


14. 




■ail 


1 

JL 




c 


15. 


5 


35. 


1 


55. 


2 


16. 


2 


. 36. 


1 


56. 


2 


17. 


4 


37. 


3 


57. 


3 


18. 


1 


38. 


2 


58. 


2 


19. 


2 


39. 


2 


59. 


4 


20. 


4 


40. 




60. 


2 
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61. 


4 


81. 


2 


62. 


4 


82. 


2 


63. 


4 


83. 


2 


64. 


2 


-84. 


3 


65. 


1 


85. 


3 


66. 


2 


86. 


4 


67. 


2 


87. 


4 


68. 


4 


88. 


1 


69., 


5 


89. 


3 


70. 


2 


90. 


5 


71. 


2 


91. 


1 


72. 


2 


92. 


2 


73. 


3 


93. 


3 










75. 


4 


95. 


3 


76. 


1 


96. 


2 


77. 


3 


97. 


3 


79. 


2 


98. 


4 


79. 


4 


99. 


2 


80. 


2 


100. 


5 



AnsMers to 

' 1. e 

- 2. d 

3. b 

^. a 

•5.- c 

6. d 

7. a 
. ' 8. d 

9. e 

10. e 

11. d 
. :i2. b 

13. a 

14. a . 

15. b 

16. e 
.17. b 

18. e 

19. b 

20. d 



Items AAKI 

21. b 

22. d 

23. b _ 
2^. c ' 

25. a 

26. b 

27. b ' 

28. c 

29. c 
JO. a 

31. c „ 

32. b 

33. a ' 
3^. c 

35. d - 

36. a 

37. b 

38. c 

39. b 
kO. c 



ii?t II): - 

e 
b 

13. c 
d 

15,. b 
161 e 

17. c__ 

18. c 

19. b 

50. a 

51. b^ 
'52. c 

53. c 
51. e 

55. a ' 

56. b 

57. c 
< V. 58. a 

59. c 
60'. c 



. 61. d 

62. a 

63. e 
61. b 

65. e 

66. d 

67. c 

68. d 

69. b 

70. a 

71. - b 
" 72. c 

73. b 

71. e 
75. 

76. b 

77. d 

78. b 

79. a . 

80. c . 



81. b 

82. c 

83. a 
81. b 
85. c 
86.. b 
87i d 

88. c 

89. _e 

90. b 

91. a 

92. c 

93. d 
91. e 

95. c 

96. a 

97. b 

98. " d 
99,. c 

100. c 
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J^PEWDIX E 



SAMPLE OF rODIPIED FORM OP THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



/ 



DIRECTIONS 



Rate the concept •*Black Studies" on* the scale below by selecting a num- 
ber between 1 and 5 which separates two polar adjectives. For exanple, the first 
^ selection has the adjectives "good" and "bad". You are to check according to the 
'criteria b^Iow: 

f If you think "Black Studies" are "good" check (1) , ^ 

If you thinjc they are "moderately good" = check (2) 
If you think t^y are "good nor bad" (neutral) check (3) 
If you think they are "moderately 'bad" ^ check (4) 

" ' If yojLi thlrtk*they are "bad" . ' check (5) 

Follow the same procedure for each set of adjectives on the list. Look' closely at 
each adjective and ask' yourself the questicxi^ What do courses about Black Americans 
irean to las? . Clearly nax^c each of "your choices with an. "X" in the appropriate space. 



BLACK STUDIES 



5 . 



good ^ 

academic 

awful 

interesting 

useless 

positive 

desirable 

relevant 

pleasant 

separatist 



bad . . 

non-academic 

nice 

boring ^ 

useful 

negative 

undesirable 

irrelevant 

unpleasant 

integrationist 
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APPENDIX^ F " ; 

SAfM LISTING OP BLACK STUDIES COURSES AVAILABLE >■ 
AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE STATE OP ILLINOIS" ' 

A Sun.'ey of Afro-Amerl-^an. Dram- * V 

Africa m the iVbdem World - . f " 

African Folklore and Literature ^ - 
Africaa History--' I ^ , ' . 
Afro-American Art 

Afro-Americarj Comnunlcation and Speech ' . - 

- Afro-American Contributions to Religicxi 

Afro-rAmerican l^istory ^ 

Afro-American Poetry ^ * 

j 

Afro-American Thought and Per-spective ♦ 
American Minorities 
Analysis of Cultural Patterns ' 

o 

Arts and Philosophies of the Peoples of the African Continent * 
Black American Writers 
' ' Black and Urban America 
i Black Biographies 
Black Economic Development 
Black Errpowennent ' 

Black Literature , • * * 

' —Black Music 

Black Music Workshop 
Black Psychology 
Black Religions 
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Co— h jr*3 -:rt--n Life 

rivl^ Hi^-rs and Sell-Hespect 

C-ll~2- i.^ 3eha-.-i;r and Sosiai i'bvenents 

ft , 

C^rr iculxa Icr the Disadvantagsd 
• t.:--^rr^:z F-r.-*i.e!3s of Aftt)-ikaerlt:ans 

B±-i=ti-^j-il Isplicatiais of Black History ani Ciilture 

Siv:2ric*: m a Changirs Urban ?tel0^rhGod 

E:-^g: :;»; Lai-.EUig? und Culture 
- E:h-.- ;■ Grc^sTf In 'he Ihitsd States 

' ?3ul.^er X'-i P.sce Ccrtsciojsness 
r Ik Ar 

m^r..f^ zt C astai Al'rica 
Hi?*';-/ :f -he South 
TtrrziAZWzr. tc S::cial Welfare 
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Methods and Ibterials for Iteadiing Af^cHtae^can History 
Negro Leadership 

R&thology In the Afro-^aerican Chetto 
Iblitical Ifcxieml^tlon and Social C^3i8^^ 
BoUtics fbr l&tan Education 
ftoblesB in Urban Spee<A\ 
,?rdblaa ot Freedc» and Slavery 
AroblefiB of Ihte£vSocletal Coni^rlson 
PqrdiDliQgy of Colonization ziA Raurisn 
FqfChDlQi^ of PreJuUipe 
IlMse afid Ra<^ Fbrcaticn 
Ra^ee and Radicalissi 
^ ftefidal jSttid Cultural %narities 

BacisB in American Culture and Society 
Headings in the Histoxy of Ne^ America 
Res^rcdi Methods in Inner^ity Schools ^ ^ - 

Seminar on Africa 
Seminar In African Lair 
Seadnar in African Verbal Art 
^ Seminar in Disadvantagsnsnt 
" Senlnar in Ethiopian Tijngiagp 
Sendnar on Law and Poverty 
Sesdnar in Inner City School Problems 
Seminar in Metropolitan Studies 

Seminar on the Theory and Measurenent of Scx^ial Oiange 
Social Inequality: Race, Class, and Power 
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Social Ps^diology 
Social Stratifleatiofi 
SiJtxniltiine in kaedcm Educaticn 
Surve? of Aftlcan Art 
Staehill I \ 

fleachii^g Aftt)--Ajrlcan History In Hi^ SdKoi 
The Blade Experience in Aserica 
3he Black Kaslly 

The Black aietto as an Ikban Spatial Form 
The Church and Enplpyment 
The Church and Urban Education 
The Church in the Urban ComsuiLty 
the City: tM)anizatlon and Urbanism 
Uie Contes|x>raiy Church 
the CulUire of the Aftlcan Continent 
HhB dietto^ The Child and The Sctool 
the Idiong of Af^no-American 



Ihe Negro and the Constitution 
The Rise of the Urban Policy 

The ftolM of /iTchitecture and Planning in Urban Develofxient 
IWi I ' 

U.S. History frbm a Black Per^>ective 
Milte Racism and Hl^r Education 
ytv±t^, Ellison, and Baldwin 
Zulu I 
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